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Conference conflict 


Blunkett 

faces 

down 

jeering 

teachers 


JohnCanml 
Education Editor 


D AVID Blunkett, the 
Education. and Employ- 
ment Secretary, yester- 
day faced down jeering left- 
wingers at the National 
Union of Teachers conference 
in Blackpool, warning that 
their behaviour put riooont 
people off joining the 
profession. 

After a resolute defence of 
the Government’s education 
record over its first 11 months 
in office, he asked teachers to 
abandon their victim mental- 
ity and become partners in 
his campaign for higher 
standards. 

Mr Blunkett escaped the 
ugly scenes which occurred 
when he addressed the same 
conference in Blackpool three 
years ago, but failed to get the 
standing ovation which 
greeted his speech last year in 
the run-up to the general 
election. 

Doug McAvoy, the union’s 
general secretary, said most 
delegates 'welcomed the Gov- 
ernment's progress in cutting 
class sizes and expanding i 
education investment, but he 
won loud applause from mod- 
. erafces and leftwingers when 
he castigated the unfairness 
of the policy of naming and 

shaming faffing nrhnnk 

At a press conference later 
Mr Blunkett said the Govern- 
ment would ignore the NUT’S 
criticism of education action 
Tones and detailed guid eline s 
on how to improve literacy in 
primary schools. These key 
parts of the education pro- 
gramme were nan-negotiable. 

The' union had no reason to 
pursue plans for industrial 
action to reduce the bureau- 
cratic burden of form-filling. 

It should respond to the bon- 
fire of red tape he announced 
yesterday, but if teachers 
went ahead with the action 
they should not delude them- 
selves that they could avoid 
damaging pupfla. 

“If it was effective, it would 
disrupt children’s education. 
and dislocate our standards 
agenda,” he said. 

Mr McAvoy said the Educa- 
tion Secretary was wrong. 
Limited 1 industrial action 
would start in some schools I 
ad April ?7, habit could affect 
farm -filling for • government r 
agencies and not performance i 
in the classroom. The action 
could escalate in September if t 
Mr Blunketfs promises were s 
not fulfilled, but even then it s 
-would not affect pupils’ test- t 
ingor exams. t 

- Mr Blunkett said he did not z 
hear all the jeers from his an- v 
dience "because they are not £ 
an that articulate”. Those res- s 
possible were a small minor- 
ity of delegates and a minute t 
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Post Office 
intalksto 
win lottery 


Westminster Correspondent 





T he Post ouice 

and pools operator 

Littlewoods are 
joining forces to 
rfmUgnp Camelot 
and the Virgin 
tycoon Richard Branson for 
control of the National Lottery 
in 3001. 

Preliminary talks have 
been held on the possibility of 
drawing up a detailed bid to 
wrest control from Camelot 
The iitea has also been dis- 
cussed with ministers as part 
of the consultation on the 
future of the Post Office and 
the Royal Mail, now that the 
Government has ruled out 
privatisation of the postal 
services. ** 

The bid could prove ex- 
tremely attractive to the Trea- 
sury becanse the state win get 
a share of the Post Office's lu- 
crative lottery profits as well 
as proceeds to back projects 
f rom the Millennium Dome to 
schools and health centres. 
But the link with fixe pri 
vately -owned Littlewoods is 
bound to cause controversy, 
since fixe deal win break 
Labour’s manifesto pledge to 
hand the lottery to a non 
profit operator. Chris Smith, 
the Culture Secretary, has al 
ready weakened fixe pledge by 
-not ruling out a profit-making 
bidder who pot forward the 
best deal for good causes. 

It will raise questions 
whether Littlewoods — whose 
business has been hit by the 
success of the lottery — could 
be accused of a conflict of in- 
terest because it already runs 
its own scratchcards and has 
no intention of dropping its 
pools operation. 

The move would be a blow to 
Mr Branson’s hopes of run- 
ning the lottery on a non-profit 
bas is, as .a deal involving the 
Post Office could be more lu- 
crative for the Government. 

It also comes as Camelot — 
which is expected to bid for 
an extension of Its licence — 
has come under fire after lot- 
tery equipment maker G-Tecb 
was bought out of the consor- 
tium. G-Tech’s former chair- 
man, Guy Snowden, lost a 
libel suit against Mr Branson 
over allegations that he had 
tried to bribe the Virgin boss 
to persuade him not to bid for 
the lottery. Oflot, the lottery 
regulator, ruled last week 
that G-Tech was fit to con- 
tinue as a supplier to the 
lottery. 

The case for a Post Office 
bid is being pressed by Alan 
Johnson, the Labour MP for 
Hull West, financial secretary 
to the Treasury and former 
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proportion of the teaching [ cation standards. “Our job is 


teachers. “Shouting won't 
profession. to work wife you in partner- make a difference. 

After listing the pro- ship ... slogans won’t do it” “All you do Is put off decent 
gramme of education znea- A section of delegates on people who want to come into 
suzes since May, Mr Blunkett one side of the hall booed the profession ... you are a 
said: “We have not managed when he defended education tiny minority and that is a 
to wave a rna gjr wand to action zones — clusters of great comfort to the 400,000 
transform thing s in the way about 20 schools in deprived teachers across this country." 
many people would like, hut areas to be run by local auth- Mr Blunkett hit back at a 


many people would like, hut areas to be run by local auth- 
we have managed to obtain ority/ business partnerships. 
£825 million in ifrigtand to The detailed g u idelines on 
jane tiiA w ^nwitio n wifice.” how to teach reading and 
He was confident about writing were not part of a 
teachers’ desire to raise edu- new “era of imposition” on 


areas to be run by local auth- Mr Blunkett hit back at a 
ority/ business partnerships, delegate who said on Sunday 
The detailed guidelines on that the Government had 


taken out a contract on 
teachers. 

“I hage only one contract — 


with parents and with you — 
and that is to improve stan- 
dards, invest resources and 
listen and respond to what 
teachers are doing in the 
classroom. I recognise it will 
take time and patience. I real- 
ise that understandably 
people are in a hurry," but 
parents expected gove rnment 
turn to page 3, column. 4 

Union ‘touting’ rift, pago 4 
utters, pagg 9 






general secretary of the 
Union of Communications 
Workers, which represents 
most Post Office staff. He has 
already talked to the Post 
Office board about the idea. 

He said yesterday: “The 
Post Office is already the larg- 
est lottery retailer, with 
19,000 outlets, but if it took 
over the running of the 
national lottery it would 
make a huge difference to the 
plight of the rural sub-post of- 
fices, which are threatened 
with closure. 

‘It will also allow the Trea- 
sury to take a bigger dividend 
from the Post Office's profits, 
and provide the Post Office 
with extra income for modern- 
ising its counter services and 
computer equipment” 

Under the liberalisation 
measures Introduced by the 
former Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, Michael Heseltine, after 
privatisation was dropped. 
Post Office Counters Ltd is 
free to bid for the lottery. 

Littlewoods indicated last 
December that the company 


‘If the Post 
Office fan the 
lottery it would 
make a huge 
difference to 
the plight of 
rural sub-post 


Alan Johnson MP 1 


wanted to bid for the lottery. 
Profits from soccer pools have 
slumped under the weight of 
the lottery competition, with 
turnover down two-thirds and 
profits by a thircL 

Little woods is considering 
moving into sports betting 
and is experimenting with 
electronic systems to try to 
boost its pools business, en- 
abling agents to deliver lot- 
tery-type print-outs when 
they collect weekly coupons. 

It has also had detailed 
talks with the Post Office over 
the laxmcb of its scratchcard, 
where the idea of developing 
a partnership for the lottery 
bid was first raised. 

One source said: ‘“fixe Post 
Office could not launch a bid 
for the lottery by themselves 
as they have no experience in 
running gaming operations.” 

The Post Office was offi- 
cially more cautious about a 
bid, saying the posslbity bad 
been discussed and it was 
being raised with ministers 
“But no detailed proposals 
have been drawn up." 


How the weed is beating flower power parents 
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P AHESFTS from Ameri- 
ca's .. post -war. baby 
boom generation who 
they had learned 
all there is to know about sex, 
drugs and rock and roll in the 
I9fl0s wQI have to thhzk again. 
The- ageing inembers of the 
flower, power generation have 
become, dopes about their 
own children's drug use. 

A new survey in the United 

States revealed yesterday that 


they are as out of touch 
about drugs as their own 
parents once were. The gen- 
eration of Bill Clinton, who 
claimed never, to have inhaled 
mar ijuana, has achieved a 
qf n+p of oblivion about their 
childr en's access to and use of 
the illegal weed. 

: “Boomers — ^nany of whom 
have ‘been there, done that*—- 
are surprisingly out of step, 
with the reality of drugs m 
their children’s lives,” said 
Richard Bonnette of the Part- 
nership for a Drug-Free 
America, the influential um- 
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breBa group that commis- 
sioned the survey yesterday. 
“Parents. by and large, recog- 
nise the severity of the drug 
problem, but few sincerely be- 
lieve their children are ex- 
posed to drugs, that drugs are 
widely available in schools 
their children attend." 

The survey, which was con- 
ducted last year, involved 
more t hgn 9,000 children, 
teenagers and parents. The 
ffattingg paint a remarkably 
consistent picture of parental 
: i gno rance, with parents rou- 
tinely underestimating the 
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availability of drugs in their 
teenagers' lives and compla- 
cently exaggerating their 
teenagers' disapproval of 
marijuana. 

Several findings suggest 
parents barely know half of 
the truth about their teen- 
agers’ drug use. Only one in 
five parents think It is poss- 
ible that their teenage chil- 
dren may have tried mari- 
juana; hut two In five 
teenagers say they have ex- 
perimented with it Only two 
in five parents said that their 
teenagers had been offered 
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drugs, but three in five teen- 
agers said that they bad been 
offered them. And while less 
than half of parents thought 
their own teenagers had 
friends who smoked mari- 
juana, nearly three quarters 
of the teenagers said they had 
a dope-smoking friend. 

The baby boom parents got 
it wrong on every question. A 
third of them felt that their 
children understood that 
there was a great risk in try- 
ing marijuana. But when the 
researchers asked the teen- j 
agers, fewer than a fifth said | 
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there was such a risk. And 
while oxily two in five 
parents said that marijuana 
was very easy for their teen- 
ager to get three in five teen- 
agers said the drug was veiy 
easy to obtain. 

The findings confirm a 
recent American Medical 
Association study which 
found that more than 80 per 
cent of Americans thuik 
drugs are a serious national 
problem -— but less than a 
quarter cons ider ed them a 
prohlem in their own local 
areas. 


If you knew how 
much you’re 
being overcharged 
for life cover, 
the shock 
could kill you. 


If you took out your life cower a while ago either 
to protea your mortgage or your family's lifestyle, you 
could be paying well over the odds. 

i 

But now that Direct Line provides life cover; you don't 
have to pay through the nose anymore. -in feet, in only 
20 minutes, you could be enjoying the same protection 
you enjoy now. for a much smaller monthly cost". 

All ir takes is one 
call — we'll wen fill the 
forms in for you. 

If you want life 
cover at a price dur 

won't shock you, call DIRECT Wig) 
Direct Line today. RB 1 BRBRE 





■ 0845 3000 233 I 


Call anytime 8am tx> 8pm weekdays 
and 9am co 5pm Saturdays. 
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Peace deal 


passes first 


Orange test 


Ewen MacAskltl 
in Belfast 


T HE Northern Ireland 
peace settlement sur- 
vived its first test 
yesterday when an 
Apprentice Boys 
march in Belfast opted against 
confrontation in the Lower Or- 
meau, a strongly nationalist 
district and a traditional 
flashpoint. 

The marchers were stopped 
at a temporary police barrier 
on a bridge over the River 
Lagan. Instead of attempting 
to force a way through, they 
marked time while their 
leader, the bearded and 
bowler-hatted Worthington 
McGrath, expressed “bitter 
disappointment" and handed 
in a letter of protest 
But as they wheeled away 
the band defiantly played The 
Sash, a hint that while this 
Easter Monday parade passed 
peacefully there will be 
tougher tests ahead when the 
marching season gets fully 
under way in July. 

The Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary's chief constable, Ronnie 
Flanagan, praised the march- 
ers' “great maturity”, but ex- 
pressed concern that there 
was no evidence of local 
agreements about other con- 
tentious parades. He said 
there was still scope for "tre- 


mendous disorder”. There is 
the unresolved problem of the 
annual stand-off at Drumcree, 
in Portadown, on July 5, as 
wen as a planned return to 
the Lower Ormeau road. 

Yesterdays parade was the 
urst test not only for the 
peace settlement but of the 
Government's new Parades 
Co mmi s s i on , set up to adjudi- 
cate over disputed routes. In 
its first ruling last week, the 
c ommi ssion, headed by Alis- 
tair Graham, a former trade 
u nion official from northern 
England, barred the man-H 
Until then, such decisions 
had been left to the RUC. 

Despite the commission's 
decision, the nationalist com- 
munity s tiTl expressed unhap- 
piness yesterday. Gerard 
Rice, the spokesman for the 
Lower Ormeau Road Resi- 
dents' Association, said that 
the problem had been post- 
poned for another day and 
that the only ans w a r lay in 
dialogue. 

The Apprentice Boys refuse 
to speak to the residents' 
association because Mr Rice 
has been convicted of posses- 
sion of a firearm, and mem- 
bership of the IRA. Mr Rice 
said file filial gesture of the 
Apprentice Boys had not gone 
unnoticed; They still played 
The Sash as they turned 
away. There is a need to show 
respect for each other. This is 


not a mamh, it is a political 
statement — t rium p halism. " 

The Lower Ormeau, where 
Irish tricolors hung from 
lamp posts yesterday, has 
long been a trouble spot It is 
a nationalist enclave close to 
the city centre and an easy 
target for rampaging Orange- 
men or loyalist gunmen. Mr 
Rice said that 55 of the 1,200- 
strong community bad been 
killed in the Troubles. 

A plaque on a wall in Hat- 
field Street commemorates 
five people killed together — 
the oldest 68 and the youngest 
only 15 — by loyalist gunmen 
outside 'a bookmaker’s shop 
in the Lower Ormeau In 1992. 

There are moderate nation- 
alists who eiaim there could 
be a peaceful compromise to 
the marches but this is being 
blocked by activists' from 
S inn Fein, the political wing 
of the IRA. 

There are 3^00 Orange pa- 
rades scheduled for this year, 
though only about a dozen are 
contentious: Drumcree and 
the Lower Ormeau are the 
two most emotive. In making 
his judgments Mr Graham 
has to take into account not 
only the traditional right to 
march but a factor too often 
ignored by the RUC — the im- 
pact on the communities the 
parades pass through. He is 
scheduled to adjudicate on 
Drumcree next Monday. 



A soldier keeps watch in Belfast city centre yesterday as Northern Ireland’s Orange m a rc hin g season got under way 
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He will have to adjudicate 
on the Lower Ormeau again 
this year because the march 
leader, Mr McGrath, warned 
that though they had foiled 
yesterday they will try again. 

The Apprentice Boys yes- 
terday kept the march low 
key, confining their numbers 
to a flute band and just a 
dozen others. Local people, 
too. kept a low profile, staying 


indoors rather than coming 
out to hurl abuse. 

RUC superintendent 
Stephen Grange, whose area 
covers the Lower Ormeau, 
said the peace settlement had 
passed its first hurdle. He was 
non-committal when asked 
about the marching season 
ahead. “ Each parade will be 
looked at on its merits.” 

• John Hume, the leader of 


Northern Ireland's mam, na- 
tionalist party, warned politi- 
cians yesterday against being 
diverted from the peace pro- 
cess by an obsession with the 
handover of weapons by the 
paramilitaries. 

Mr Hume, one of the driv- 
ing forces behind Friday’s 
deal, put himself at odds with 
the Ulster Unionists and the 
former prime minister, John 


Major, who see decommis- 
sioning as a priority. 

An arms handover, mainly 
ignored in the settlement 
agreed by the main Northern 
Ireland parties, is fast becom- 
ing the major sticking point 
to further progress. 

But Mr Hume, leader of the 
SDLP, "The real ques- 
tion isn't decommissioning. 
The real question is: those 


paramilitaries on both sida . 
of the divide, when they say 
they have (sided their vio- 
lence, do they mean it? If they 
were playing games they 
could surrender their guns an. 
a Monday and buy more se- 
cretly on a Tuesday." 


Te e l good* pre f ect* pag»4r. 
Hugo Young, page 8; L ea de r , 
comment, letters, page 9 


Pilot who saved Branson dies after fall 



Shattered on concrete, but ‘he 
carried on fighting until the end’ 


Before the crash; the inflated 
Branson balloon soon after 
Hfltng off from Marrakesh in 
January last year 
PHOTOCfflAn-t TIM OCKENDBN 
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FTER a valiant three- 
month battle to 
recover from horrific 
sustained in 
a 13,000ft foil, Alex Ritchie, 
co-pilot on Richard Branson's 
round-the-world balloon at- 
tempts, died an Sunday. 

Mr Ritchie, who last year 
saved Mr Branson’s life, suf- 
fered extensive Injuries when 
his parachute foiled over a 
Moroccan airfield in January. 

He was flown to Britain 
and struggled through nine 
operations, almost recovering 
before septicaemia set in. 

“He was a fighter until the 
end,” his son Duncan said 
yesterday. "We are all ex- 
tremely upset, even though 
we knew how ill he was." 

For the last three months, 
52-year-old Mr Ritchie's es- 
tranged wife Jill kept up a 
bedside vigil with their sons 
Duncan, aged 20, and 24-year- 
old Alasdair. Mr Ritchie's 
parents and sister flew from 
their homes in South Africa 
to be near him. 

Mr Branson also made fre- 
quent visits. Yesterday he 
raid he planned to dedicate 
his next round-the-world at- 
tempt to his colleague: "It is 
never easy losing a friend 
even if one has had some 
months in preparing for ft” 

In January 1997 Mr Ritchie 
saved Mr Branson by slowing 
their balloon's descent one 
minute before it slammed 
into Morocco's Allas moun- 
tains. The balloon had devel- 
oped a problem only 24 hours 
after take-off and was foiling 
at 33ft a second. 


Mr Ritchie, a talented engi- 
neer. climbed out Into the 
pitch-black night and man- 
ually jettisoned the heavy fiieL 
tanka, allowing the crew to 
regain control. Speaking after 
the drama, Mr Branson said: 
“If Alex hadn’t been there we 
would have gone into the 
ground. He saved our lives 
and he's the hero of the hour. 
He showed unbelievable 
bravery." 

It was during the prepara- 
tions for another attempt that 
tragedy enveloped Mr Rit- 
chie. Although he hated para- 
chuting, the freefall over Mar- 
rakesh was part of the 
training. 

He borrowed a parachute 
from a local flying school only 
to find, while passing 9,000ft, 
that it did not work. He man- 
aged to open his reserve at 
2,000ft but it foiled to slow 
him enough and he fell on to 
concrete. His injuries in- 
cluded breaking a leg and his 
pelvis, fracturing his arms 
and badly damaging internal 
organs. 

Mrs Ritchie said that after 
about four weeks in hospital, 
having fought off a bout of 
septicaemia, he was moved 
from intensive care to a gen- 
eral ward. 

“He was well enough to be 
fed up and irritated."- she 
said. “But on March 12 he was 
taken back into intensive 
care for an operation, to try to 
put together his pelvis. The 
septicaemia flared up again 
after the surgery." 

Throughout the last weeks 
Mrs Ritchie kept talking to 
him, ignoring his comatose 
state. 

"He slowly began to im- 


prove and started to wake up 
again a few days ago. He was 
still on a full life support ma- 
chine with a pacemaker, ven- 
tilator and a kidney machine 
because his kidneys had 
foiled." The whole family vis- 
ited him on Good Friday. ' 

Mr Ritchie joined the Vir- 
gin team in 1997, a last min- 
ute replacement for world ci- 
vilian skydiving champion 


Rory McCarthy who had been 
grounded because of a lung 
infection. 

"Even after his accident he 
said that he was determined 
to be fit enough to attempt the 
balloon flight again next win- 
ter," said Mr Branson. “Sadly 
that Is not to be and we have 
all lost not only a great friend 
but also one of the most pro- 
fessional colleagues I have 


ever had the pleasure to work 
with. 

“In that spirit we are deter- 
mined to go on and attempt to 
fly around the world later this 
year in a capsule which he 
designed and built 

“The trip will be dedicated 
to him and we will undertake 
the flight in his honour." 


Obituary, page lO 
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IMF predicts relief 
for Brown in 
reverse of pound 


Alex Brammer 
In Washington 


T HE strength of the pound 
could soon start to 
reverse itself, providing 
some much-needed relief for 
the Chancellor Gordon Brown 
and British exporters, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
predicted yesterday in its au- 
thoritative report on the 
world economy. 

The surge of the pound — 
up more than 30 per cent in a 
year — has created havoc for 
UK manufacturers and has 
put Mr Brown under pressure 
to lower its value. 

Speaking in Washington, the 
IMF’s chief economist, Michael 
Mussa, said that the IMF ex- 
pected the pound to “correct 
downwards against other Euro- 
pean currencies” as the deficit 
in Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments increases and growth in 
the European economies 
surges past the UK. 

With the UK economy slow- 
ing rapidly as a result of ster- 
ling’s high value, the Asian 
crisis and the budget tighten- 
ing since Labour came to 
office a year ago, the IMF 
also believes that the next 
move in British base rates, 
and therefore mortgage rates, 
could be downwards. 

Sterling has become the 
most serious problem facing 
Mr Brown since he took over 
as Chancellor with critics ac- 
cusing him of dealing a death 
blow to industry by handing 
over control of interest rates 
to the Bank of England. The 
base rate has risen from 6 per 


cent to 7.25 per cent since he 
took office. 

The IMF believes that the 
rise in the pound against 
European currencies is now 
be ginning to cause serious 
difficulties s imilar to those 
which occurred in the. United 
States in the mid-1980s, when 
much of industry was wiped 
out creating a “rustbeltf 

The IMF sees the service 
sector booming, creating an 
unbalanced and unsustain- 
able position. Only a reversal 
of sterling's strength could 
turn matters around. 

According to IMF forecasts 
published yesterday, the trig- 
ger for the change could come 
when UK growth slows to JL3 
per cent this year and and 
foils more in 1999 at a time 
when growth In Germany and 
France starts to surge. 

The IMF says the robust 
growth in Europe will mean 
that the single currency, the 
euro — which will effectively 
be launched on May l — will 
be strong and will take the 
upward pressure off the 
pound. It dismisses the idea 
that the pound's extraordi- 
nary strength stems from 
London's position as a safe- 
haven away from the uncer- 
tainties surrounding the 
European project 

The Fund forecast that Brit- 
ain will move from a current 
account surplus of $7 billion 
<£4J2 billion) last year to a $15 
billion deficit this year as ex- 
porters lose competitiveness. 
Mr Brown arrives in Wash- 
ington today for a meeting of 
the Group of Seven industrial 
countries. 


Folk formula 
gives way 
to musical 
melodrama 
from Russia’s 
gypsy past 


Review 


Bob Flynn 


Shoots And Route Festival 

Edinburgh 


\ A /HAT with all the heads 
V V thrown back in song, 
whooping laughter and Cos- 


sack dancing, you could be 
forgiven for thinking that 
’there had been a leak of intoxi- 
cating fumes at the Caledo- 
nian Brewer}’- But it had little 
todo with alcohol and all to do 
with the instantaneous effect 
ofLoyko. a Russian trio who 
brought their ancient gypsy 
music like an icon from the 
east. Nobody knew what they 
were singing about but it 
didn't really matter. 


Loyko's impassioned set was 
a highlight of a weekend of tra- 
difional music under the ban- 
ner of Shoots And Roots, the 
much-reduced reincarnation of 
the Edinburgh Folk Festival 
which expired last year as a 
result of thin programming, 
poor attendance and, it has to be 
said, old fogeyism in the face of 
the success of Glasgow’s Celtic 
Connections. 

The roots juggernaut of 


Celtic Connections not only 
dragged the music out of the 
snug bars and tents but also 
cast a glaring light on Scot- 
land's east- west (Edinburgh- 
Glasgow) musical divide. 
Some scepticism greeted the 
new format, which shame- 
lessly copied Celtic Connec- 
tions by banishing any dan- 
gerous use of the word “folk", 
but a series of sell-out shows 
proved director David Francis 


got the four-day event just 
right. 

Loyko's music is all un- 
ashamed melodrama and it is 
impossible not to be swept up 
into its mad arms. The fever- 
ish Russian story-songs are 
delivered with a tight three- 
part harmony, making them 
sound Like the Gypsy Kings on 
a cocktail of vodka and speed. 

Violinist cousins Sergei Er- 
denko and Oleg Ponomarev 


Ore off scraping, keening, fid- 
dle conversations while gui- 
tarist Vadim Koulitskii cre- 
ates the rhythmic 
foundations. Polkas and ma- 
zurkas come to sudden raging 
climaxes with raised arms in 
the traditional flourish of the 
old gypsy players. 

On the same night in the 
Teviot Halls, the original 
venue for the folk festival 
Martin Hayes and D ennis Ca- 


hill cast a spell which will lin- 
ger in the mind and the soul 
They were the sublime to Loy- 
ko's ridiculous. Hayes is the 
new master of Irish music, 
and he unfolded an exquisite 
range of airs, reels and jigs.. 
Bom in County Clare, Hayes, 
has a way with soft, hilarious 
introductions which are offoet 
by the lyrical beauty oDils 
playing that goes for beyond 
obvious technical brilliance. 
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Women’s position as second class 
citizens in many clubs may soon 
be ended, reports John Duncan 


W HEN the MCC 
voted against 
admitting 
women mem- 
bers two months 
ago . there were those who 
pointed to it as the last bas- 
tion of male supremacy, an 
island of old school misogyny 
in a brave new world where 
all were equal. Whoever said 
that does not play golf. 

The Equal Opportunities 
Commission this week esti- 
mated that two-thirds of all 
the complaints it receives 
about private clubs are about 
golf clubs, and a golf maga- 
zine has hacked a campaign 
to have the law changed to 
prevent discrimination. 

Jane Carter, editor of 
Women and Golf magazine, 
said: “Although it is true that 
the more recently developed 
clubs have abandoned the 
idea of separate fees and 
therefore fewer rights fbr 
women members, in the ma- 
jority of Britain's 2,000 golf 
dubs with more than 100 
years of tradition behind 
them, women often still find 
themselves out in the cold.” 
She estimates that 75 per cent 
still practise some farm of 
discri minati on. 

Women find themselves 
sidelined in various ways, 
from, the petty and bureau- 
cratic to the offensive. 
Women are allowed to play at 
many dubs only when de- 
mand Is low — • daytime on 
weekdays -r- a legacy of a time 
when women didn’t work and 
could play when their man 
was at the office. 

Southport and Ainsdale, on 
Merseyside; is typical. 


Getting to grips with a game whose clubs are atm largely controlled by men, often to the disadvantage of women 


PHOTOGRAPH: DON McPHEE 


Women are not allowed on 
the course until after 4pm on 
Saturdays and 1.30pm on Sun- 
days, although on Sundays 
; they are allowed to slot in be- 
I tween the nipn from ignrvm if 
i they start at the seventh hole. 

At some clubs they must 
give way to men If asked. Not 
all the rules are in any consti- 
tution. At Chipping Norton, 
Oxfordshire; the women's sec- 
tion secretary, Judith Benson 
says it is “an unwritten rule” 
that women do not play on 
Sunday mornings. 

Many dubs have come up 
with a different level of mem- 
bership for women which 
does not give them a vote in 
chib affairs and hence any 
power to improve their lot at 
the dub. 

At Alnmouth Golf Club, in 
Northumberland, women can 
go to annnal general meetings 


and bave a vote, but are not 
allowed on the committee. 

Women remain barred from 
areas of some clubs, or are 
not permitted to walk on cer- 
tain patios or specially car- 
peted areas of the bar. 

“We do not object to dubs 
offering different levels of 
membership if all levels are 
open to both sexes,” said the 
EOC deputy chairwoman 
Georgina James. “In the past, 
some golf clubs have 
restricted full membership to 
men, allowing women asso- 
ciate status only, denying 
them full and equal participa- 
tion. It is unacceptable to use 
associate membership as a 
second class option for 
women.” 

The situation has got so bad 
and the rate of voluntary 
change so disappointing, the 
EOC is proposing to change 


the law to hit di scriminatin g 

dubs. 

In a government-commis- 
sioned consultative document 
on a new Sex Discrimination 
Act, the EOC is seeking a law 
making it illegal for golf dubs 
who have admit ted women to 
some level of membership in 
recent years to deny them foil 
rights. If that gets on to the 
statute book in the next two 
years, dubs face a revolution. 

The financial benefits of 
change may soothe hurt male 
pride. In the past seven years 
the number of golfers hag | 
grown by 18 per cart, but only ; 
2 per cent of the intake were 
men. 

Some dubs such as Burn- 
ham and Berrow, in Somer- 
set, recruit women. The prob- 
lem, according to Women and 
Golf magazine, is that many 
leave the game quickly be- 


Ciubhouse rites and wrongs 


□ The wife of a businessman 
made the mistake of walking In 
front of a window on a men -only 
patio at a dub. An official told 
her to get off. “But you let dogs 
walk hero, look at that cme over 
there.” 

“Yes. But ifs a male dog. you 
siUy bitch.” she was told. She 
and her husband have since 
bought a dub of four own 
nearby. 

D At Hoytake golf dub doing 
the men’s English amateur 
championship last year boys 
who arrived with thdr fathers 
could sit in foe men's lounge. 
Boys who arrived with their 
mothers were told they would 


have to use the mixed lounge. 

□ At some dubs women are 
only allowed to Join as part of 
their husband’s membership. A 
woman who is subsequently 
widowed is asked to leave the 
dub. 

□ When the US Golf 

, Association elected a woman. 
Judy Beil, as its president, 
instead of the traditional gift of 
membership, the R&A, golfs 
ruling body, sent her a diamond 
brooch. 

The R&A says there is nothing 
in its constitution to stop a 
woman joining, but none has 
ever appfied. 


□ Little Aston gdf dub, In 
Staffordshire, has the status of 
bfite noire of women’s gdf. One 
woman fell foul of the dub when 
she rushed to save the Bfe of Her 
husband who had suffered a 
heart attack. 

Club rules said she could not 
park in the main car park or walk 
in front of the clubhouse. She 
ignored both as she rushed to 
her husband's aid. 

After he had recovered she 
was sent a tetter from the club. 
‘'The circumstances 
notwithstanding, we would like 
to remind you not to park tn the 
main car park,” it said. Little 
Aston has subsequently 
amended its rules slightly. 


; cause of the way they are 
treated. 

1 The other financial impera- j 
tive driving change is lottery 
cash. Of 181 golf dub applica- 
tions for lottery money only 
30 have been successful — 
golf gets only 1 per cent of the 
total awards made. More ap- 
plications from golf dubs are 
rejected than any other sport 
— 84 per cent compared with 
a 56 per cent average. One of 
the main reasons is gdf s atti- 
tude to women. 

' “There is a simple issue of 
fairness here.” said Peter 
Grant of the English Sports 
Council. “The lottery is 
played by everybody so its 
benefits should be available 
to everyone equally. Golf falls 
ford of this principle. The 
English Sports Council wQl 
not even countenance a provi- 
sional offer until a club 
amends its rules.” 

But, say some women 
golfers, things are not as bad 
as they are sometimes made 
out ‘It annoys me that the 
same incidents are brought 
up a gft »n and again,” says Jan 
Bennett, a former chair- 
woman of the. English Ladies 
Golf Association. “Those 
things do happen, but while 
they are upsetting fbr the 
people involved it's very rare. 
It's blown out of all propor- 
tion. We are moving in the 
right direction but ifs a slow 
process." 

Bennett’s own dub. Berk- 
hams ted, in Hertfordshire, 
has recently voted to give 
women equality. The rest 
may soon have to follow. 
Additional reporting: Lisa 
Cockrell. NiaU Couper 


How a veteran 
pro and battler 
beat sex bias 
after 30 years 

X/IVIEN Saunders is not a 
V woman to be taken 
lightly, nor a golfer to trifle 
with. Saunders (right) has 
spent more than 30 years 
facing down discrimination 
against women in golf and 
come out very much on ] 
top, writes John Duncan. 

Deciding to turn pro in 
1969 after becoming British 
Women’s Open Champion. | 
she failed to get a job as' a ! 
club pro and decided to buy i 
her own club instead. She 
doubled the membership in 
two years. 

“I have been a profes- 
sional golfer for 29 years,” 
she said. “When I started 
off with the Professional 
Golfers Association they 
had a rule saying that lady 
golfers shall have exactly 
the same rights as men, i 
save that they shall not at- 
tend meetings, play in tour- 
naments or vote. They only 
changed that because the 
Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission forced them. This 
is the governing money of 
professional golf we’re 
talking about. 

“There is still no woman 
on the board. Although 
there is a women’s section 
it is the one section that 
doesn’t have a board 
member.” 

Saunders, who was a 



pioneer of the successful 
Enropean women’s golf 
tour, bought Abbotsley 
Golf Club in St Neots. Cam- 
bridgeshire, in 1986. It now 
boasts two courses with 800 
members, of whom the ma- 
jority are men. Everyone is 
treated equally. 

But Saunders is frus- 
trated that not enough is 
done to take on golf clubs I 
who die says are already I 


b reaking the law in dis- 
criminating against 
women. “It’s quite specific 
in the licensing laws for 
private clubs that men and 
women in a club have to all 
be foil members. You can’t 
discriminate between 
them. The police and the li- 
censing authorities already 
have the power to act, but 
they rarely do.” 

PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 


Magazine loses the plot 
over Seinfeld’s vanity affair 
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Joanna Colas In Now York 

T HE thin membrane of 
American' journalistic 
integrity suffered ah 
ugly tear tbts week, when, it 
became - apparent that Jerry ! 
Seinfeld, the country’s most 
popular comedian, had been 
granted a sneak preview of an 
upcoming profile in Vanity 
Fair magai inc and then de- 
manded editorial changes. 

Last night the American 
media was agog, for although 
it Is not unusual for celebri- 
ties to be given copy appro val 

in glossy fashion TP 

Vanity Fair takes Its journal- 
ism more seriously than the 

Constitution. 

The story reached near hys- 
terical proportions when it 
became' dear Mr S e infeld’s 

long-s tanding publicist, JLorl 

Jonas, had been ab ruptl y 
fired, for -blowing his cover. 
She is thought to have faxed 
the magazine directly with 
Mr' Seinfeld's comments on 
the piece scribbled in the- 
nyirgin^ when 'she was sup- 
posed to have returned It dis- 
creetly to the journalist who 
wrote it, LynnHirschbog. 

Editors at the magazine be- 
came suspicious . after they 



jerry SainfMd: sitcom earns him 61 million an episode 


received a copy of Mr Sein- 
feld’s comments and Ms 
Hirschberg, who had signed a 
confidentiality agreement 
guaranteeing she would not 
show anyone the piece, tele- 
phoned them to beg for 


^Somehow Seinfeld got a 
copy,” a spokeswoman for the 
magazine confirmed bris kly. 
The made two fac- 

tual changes but refused to 
“soften one paragraph" . 

- Gossip -columnists have 
been drooling over the story, 
While chat shows have da- 
sected the cosy relationship 


between celebrities and an os- 
tensibly objective media. 

Meantvhfle, it is difficult 
from the unctuous tone of the 
piece to see what upset Mr 
Seinfeld, whose final show 
was taped in Los Angeles last 
week. He earns $1 million for 
every episode of the most- 
watched sitcom in America. 

In the profile he discusses 
! his collection of 25 Porsches, 
including one of only 40 
Spyder models in the world. 
“I considered bringing it into 
the house,” he says, “but its 
aluminum and I was afraid it 
| might get dented.” 


continued from page 1 
and teachers to work In 
partnership. 

“I ask teachers to stop be- 
lieving they are victims and 
start seeing themselves as 
partners in change. It is easy 
to shout Slogans, It is harder 
to make it happen on the 
ground . . . you can be part of i 
the learning age, where In- 
equality and injustice can be 
set aside.” 

Leftwfng delegates said they 
were not satisfied with Mr 
Blunketfs assurances. 'Mil 
Reese, a Coventry tea ch er on 
the exec u t i ve of the Socialist 
Teachers Alliance, said there 
was “a persistent thread of 
criticism about teachers from 
the Government” . 

They , were singled out for 
attack by Tony Blair and 
senior Labour Party figures. 
The Government’s policies 
were “turning knowledge into 
a commodity and schools into 
factories”, he said. 

The bonfire of red tape an- 
nounced by Mr Blnnkett will 
include reduced demands' on 
schools from the Office for 
Standards In Education, the 
Qualifications and Curricu- 
lum Authority, the Teacher 
Training Agency and local 
education authorities. 




Attention all shoppers, especially io 
areas a short hop from Dover. 

Here is the shopping forecast from the 
English Channel. 

Dover to Calais - crossings, frequent. 
Shopping prices falling steadily. 
Wines plentiful from all regions with 

bargains, imminent. 

Bries moderate. Other cheeses also 
excellent. 

Hotel accommodation - good. 
Restaurants - fine. 

There’ll be a few passengers unwinding 
as the day goes on and -we’ll see more 
ferries along shortly. 

What are you wailing for? With around 
140 crossings a day. 


O They burped and farted and slung their bags 
down. If they were worried about us fancying 
them,we didn’t. 

When the la ds from Leeds came to stay in Soho 

G2 covery story _ 
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4 BRITAIN 

Detention 

more likely 
for refugees 


The Guardian Tuesday April 141998 


Alan Travis 
Homo Affairs Editor 


A LARGE-SCALE ex- 
pansion in the deten- 
tion of asylum seek- 
ers in special centres 
is being considered by minis- 
ters in an overhaul of Brit- 
ain's refugee and immigra- 
tion system. 

A sharp increase in the 800 
asylum seekers now detained 
without charge is expected to 
provoke a row among Labour 
MFs. 

Later this week, two damn- 
ing inquiries Into conditions 
at the country's biggest deten- 
tion centre, Campsfield 
House, Oxfordshire, will be 
published. David Rams- 
botham, the Chief Inspector 
of Prisons, is expected to he 
critical of the way the centre 
is run by Group 4, as well as 
scathing in his judgment 
about asylum policy. 

Whitehall officials, grap- 
pling with how to improve a 
system that has a backlog of 
76,000 cases, some dating back 
more than five years, believe 
extending detention will 
tighten asylum policy and en- 
sure it is not seen as “a soft 
touch” for economic 
migrants. - 

Ministers are believed to 
want to see a sharp increase 
in the number of detentions 
for those who have appealed 
against being refused asylum 
or who are awaiting deporta- 
tion. A proposal to introduce 
some form of judicial scrutiny 
of the decision by immigra- 
tion officers to detain individ- 
uals by the courts, is believed 
to have been rejected. 

The alternative to an exten- 
sion of detention is to start 
“chartering planes” to in- 
crease deportations from Brit- 
ain of failed asylum seekers. 
Only a small proportion of 
rejected asylum seekers are 
removed from the country. 

Whichever option is 
adopted, ministers will insist 
asylum applicants report 
weekly to a police station so 
that they cannot “disappear”. 

But these tougher moves 
are expected to be accompa- 
nied by limited restoration of 
welfare benefits for most 
asylum applicants, a quicker 
and fairer appeals system, 
and the permission to stay for 
about 10,000 people who have 
been awaiting a decision for 
more than five years. 

Hie package, to be an- 
nounced in Judy, is emerging 
from Whitehall reviews of the 
the asylum agd immigration 


system. Civil servants have 
* pld Home Office ministers 
t h at the entire system is now 
"a complete shambles” and 
costs £500 minion a year to 
run. They warn that if noth- 
ing is done the bin will rise to 
£800 million annually by 2002. 

The 10,000 applicants who 
have been waiting since 1892 
for their cases to be resolved, 
may soon be allowed to stay 
— although talk of an ''am- 
nesty” will he strongly 

resisted for political reasons. 
Those who cannot return, or 
whose cases are too difficult 
to resolve, could get "excep- 
tional leave to remain”, a 
classification just short of full 
refugee status. Many of » 
people have now put down 
roots in Britain. 

The initial interviews of 
asylum seekers wffl also be 
improved, through a training 
programme and a shorter but 
fhirer system of appeals. Ap- 
peal tribunals will be chaired 
by a High Court judge, and 
only one hearing will be 
allowed, but h umanitarian 
grounds will be Hrlmiaoghlp 
for the first time Rulings in 
one case will set a precedent 
for others. 

The Home Office has al- 
ready announced that it win 
publish the secret rule books 
guiding immigration deci- 
sions, and the “country as- 
sessments” that determine 
asylum applications. 

Ministers are also consider- 
ing ways of restoring welfare 
benefits through “an asylum 
seekers’ allowance", which 
would fall short of toll Income 
Support but be higher than 
the legal basic rate for food 
and accommodation provided 
by local authorities. 

A draconian option of all 
asylum seekers staying for a 
month in a very basic recep- 
tion centre before being able 
to claim welfare benefits, has 
been rejected. Officials fear 
that such sparse conditions — 
as a deterrent to late asylum 
applications from - say, east 
European au pairs — could 
cause riots. 

Instead a proposal is to ban 
“undeserving” applicants 
from the allowance. These 
would be allowed a “food 
warmth and shelter” safety 
net, hut it would be adminis- 
tered by the Government 
rather than local authorities. 

Nearly 250,000 asylum seek- 
ers are thought to have 
settled In London since 1990 
and been absorbed without 
much conflict But so far little 
has been done to address 
their problems. 



Two feces, one oast Denise Smith, a medical artist at Manchester university, between two reconstructions of the skull of the 9 , 000 -year-old Cheddar M^dfcrovwedm toe 

Feel-good projects prop up peace deal 


Belfast schemes worth £1 50m 
criticised as bribe by loyalists 


Rory Carroll 


T HE Government has 
approved two huge 
education and enter- 
tainment initiatives 
in Belfast to help generate a 
fed-good atmosphere in the 
run up to May’s referendum 
on the peace agreement 
A £60 million university, 
and a £90 million millennium 
project, wOl transform the 
city in what critics say is a 
massive bribe at the taxpay- 
ers' expense. 

An Elton John concert. 


pledges of American aid, a 
visit by Bill Clinton and 
peace-promoting billboards, 
are also intended to sway 
doubters In time for the May 
22 vote. 

Approval of the Springvale 
campus, a cross-community 
university built on the peace 
line In west Belfast, delighted 
Sinn Fein who are struggling 
to sell last Friday's historic 
deal "to sceptical grassroot 
supporters. The previous 
Conservative government 
ditched the idea after five 
years of dithering, mainly on 
the grounds that it was too 


expensive and duplicated the 
Belfast institut e of further 
and higher education. 

A leaked Northern Ireland 
Office memo recommended a 
series of carefully timed posi- 
tive announcements to sus- 
tain the camp aign for a “yes” 
vote in the referendum. 

In 1994, nationalists en- 
listed A1 Gore, the US vice- 
president, to promote the edu- 
cational and economic 
benefits of siting a campus of 
3,000 students in a deprived 
area. Most of the money for 
Springvale, . originally the 
idea of the University of Ul- 
ster, will come from the pub- 
lic purse. Approval is ex- 
pected to be formally 
announced on Thursday. 

Peter Robinson, deputy 


leader of the Democratic 
Unionist Party, which op- 
poses the peace settlement, 
said itye welcome given by 
other parties showed the deci- 
sion was political, not 
educational. 

He said: "The Government 
is going to use all of our col- 
lective money to bribe people 
in Northern Ireland to sup- 
port the agreement They’re 
manipulating the whole situa- 
tion. Springvale doesn't make 
any sense. It’s not a place that 
any unionist could ever go to, 
they wouldn't go within a 
mile of it 

“These decisions could 
have been announced at any 
time over the past months but 
they were held back, just like 
Clinton's £100 million. It is 


bribery." The Invitation to El- 
ton John to perform a concert 
at Stormont was part of the 
sam e feel-good manipulation, 
he added. 

But Mr Robinon's com- 
ments were rejected by na- 
tionalists and unionist oppo- 
nents, who said that the 
campus would, be built on 
neutral ground. 

BfQy Hutchinson, of the 
UVF-iinked Progressive 
Unionist Party, said: “It is an 
ideal spot and will give us the 
opportunity to get together 
under one roof. If the referen- 
dum gets the ’yeS’ Vote, this is 
the sort of thing that will help 
us build a better future.” 

Sinn Fein leader and west 
Belfest MP Gerry Adams, also 
welcomed the development 


“Our primary task now is to 
ensure that local people get 
jobs from this, and that every 
effort is made to construct the 
educational village environ- - 
ment which will benefit all 
the people of Belfast" 

The mUlpnninm landmar k 

project called Odyssey, will 
occupy 23 acres at Belfast 
docks, making it the biggest 
building project ever at- 
tempted in Northern Ireland: 
it will be three times larger 
than the Waterfront Hall. 

The funding package is 
made up of £45 million from 
the Millennium Commission, 
£15 million from Belfast-based 
developers, and £30 million 
from the public sector. Ap- 
proval for this is also ex- 
pected to be given this week. 
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RUC pleads for public partnership 


nory Carroll 


T HE Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary yesterday 
pleaded for a new part- 
nership, in which the public 
turn in terrorists arid the 
police become more likeable. 

Ronnie Flanagan, RUC 
chief constable, said his offi- 
cers were human beings who 
could not help looking with 
wonder at the planned early 
release of paramilitary 
prisoners. 

He said a peaceful environ- 
ment could transform polic- 
ing methods virtually over- 
night — implying that radical 
reform of the force, mooted as 
part of an overall settlement, 
might be unnecessary. 

“We need full public co-op- 


eration to be fully effective. 
We’re getting that co-opera- 
tion in large measure, but I 
appeal to the public that any 
information they have to 
ha n d, however trivial they 
might think it they must 
hand to us. 

"IT we get this removal of 
significant threat that my of- 
ficers face, people win see a 
dramatically improving 
relationship . . . and rapid 
change in the way we go 
about our business.” 

Sinn Fein activists said yes- 
terday there had been no 
thaw between the RUC and 
the nationalist community. 
Party members remained 
subject to taunts and beat- 
ings. they claimed. 

Under Friday's historic 
agreement, an independent 


commission would look at 
ways of making the force 
more acceptable to national- 
ists. raising the possibility 
that it could be abolished to 
make way for a Northern Ire- 
land Police Service. 

Fears are growing among 
rank and file members of the 
11,500-strong force that it will 
be cut to 7,000. The Govern- 
ment Is also committed to 
drafting more Catholics into 
the force, which is 92 per cent 
Protestant. 

P&t Armstrong, chairman 
of the Police Authority, said 
morale re m ained good despite 
the threat of personnel cuts, 
which would hang over the 
heads of officers during the 
marching season. 

It was only a matter of time 
before Sinn Fein was ap- 


peased with the recruitment 
of paramilitaries, said Peter 
Robinson, deputy leader of 
the Democratic Unionist 
Party. "The intention is to put 
uniforms on the backs of IRA 
men and send them out as 
policemen." 

The possibility of forma 1 
kneecappers becoming col- 
leagues is making officers 
even more nervous, said Alan 
Burnside, Police Federation 
press officer. "They're very 
twitchy about that factor.” 

TMk of reform was making 
officers increasingly resent- 
ful, said another source. They 
saw it as an ungrateful res- 
ponse to their sacrifices. 

The commission, which 
will include foreign special- 
ists, must report to the Gov- 
ernment before summer 1999. 


Union rift on school aid ‘touting’ 


Pay threat seen in education 
scheme for deprived zones 


John CanMri 
Education Editor 


m. TEACHERS' union 
leader came under fire 
F^yesterday for secretly 
cgotiating with the financial 
ector to form a consortium to 
un education action zones In 
ome of England's most 
eprived areas. 

Peter Smith, general secre- 
iry of the Association of 
‘eachers and Lecturers 
&TL) confirmed the Guard- 
in’ s disclosure that he was 
i exploratory talks with “the 
rovemment and leading com- 
lercial. educational and 
ocial organisations”, about 
artlcipating in one of the 
irst zones. 

The announcement sur- 
rised members of his union 


executive who bad been kept 
in the dark about the deal. 

Nigel de Gruchy, general 
secretary of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters 
Union of Women Teachers 
condemned Mr Smith’s initia- 
tive saying it undermined the 
joint union campaign to de- 
fend national agreements on 
teachers’ pay and conditions, 
which might be suspended in 
the zones. 

He said: “For the ATL to be 
conniving in a scheme which 
could [undermine] national 
pay and conditions is outra- 
geous and deplorable.” 

The NASUWT, whose 
annual conference started 
yesterday In Scarborough, 
said it “bitterly resented” 
schools and local education 
authorities “being sent cap- 
in-hand touting for money 


from business”. But the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment welcomed Mr 
Smith’s Intervention. 

“The Government will treat 
all bids to run action zones on 
their merits, but it is keen to 
see teachers’ organisations 
playing a leading role," a 
spokesman said. 

Mr Smith has been putting 
together a consortium to be- 
come a leading player in at 
least one of the 20 zones due 
'to come into operation in Jan- 
uar y. T he participants are 
understood to include Hong 
Kong & Shanghai Rank, Com- 
mercial Union, the Commis- 
sion for Racial Equality, the 
Nuffield Foundation, and the 
exam board EdexceL 

The zones will each cover 
about 20 schools in a deprived 
area, and are planned as test- 
beds of state education 
organisation, led mostly by 
LEAs, community groups and 
businesses. 

The largest teaching uninn 


the National Union of Teacl 
ers, yesterday passed a mi 
tton condemning the zones £ 
a potential threat to the prov 
sion of state education. 

It sanctioned strike actio 
in any zone where pay an 
conditions were .threatens 
hut rejected unconditional o] 
position to -th e zones. Don 
McAvoy, NUT general seen 
tary, said his union was ui 
interested in setting up zone: 

But Mr Smith said th 
zones were a key feature t 
Labour’s election manifest* 
teachers wanted a props 
leading role in the pr< 
gramme of innovativ 
change, but needed to see th 
Government work construi 
tively with them. 

'“The ATL wants cast-iro 
guarantees from this Govern 
ment that there will be no ere 
ston of teachers' pay and cor 
ditions and that pupils, nc 
profits, are the priority fo 
any intending commercia 
sponsor in these zones.” 


Potato and aubergine join miraculous duster as objects of faith 


"HE growing catalogue of 
holy aubergines, torti- 
is and even municipal 
isters was joined yester- 
ly by a humble potato, cut 
ten to reveal an elegant 
ucifix. writes Martin 

atnwright. 

The Easter surprise for a 
nriiy In Hull was due to 


form part of a home-made 
fish and chips meal, until 
Linda Coles, 32, sliced it 
open and discovered the 
cross, formed of traceries of 
mould. “It's amazing.'* said 
Linda’s husband, Shaun, 
aged 36, who took the po- 
tato to his local Catholic 
church before placing it 


reverently in the freezer. 
“It’s Just such a perfect cru- 
cifix shape,” he added. 

It will be preserved with 
a Manchester aubergine, 
also cut open yesterday but 
this time revealing the 
word “Allah** In Its pattern 
of seeds. 

Conservationists at Man- 


chester Museum win advise 
on how the vegetable can be 
preserved, after a meeting 
of Islamic community lead- 
ers to consider its future.. 

If preservation works, 
the two vegetables will join 
a duster from Leeds town 
hall said to hear Christ's 
face in smudges of dirt. 
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Unholy row 
over artist 
with a shady 
family life 
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Madeleine Bunting on incest anger 
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A FIERCE debate has 
erupted in the Catho- 
lic Church over 
whether the work of 
Britain's most famous Catho- 
lic artist should be removed 
from Westminster Cathedral 
because he sexually abused 
his daughters. 

Eric GUI’s Stations of the 
Cross, depicting the stages in 
Christ's death and crucifix- 
ion, are one of the artistic 
treasures of the cathedral, 
and one of his most, cele- 
brated works. But Christian 
Survivors of Sexual Abuse | 
have called for the plaques to 
be removed, arguing jhat .the 
work of an artist who had in- 
cestuous sexual relati onship s 
with two of his sisters and 
two of his daughters has no 
place in a house of God. 

- The controversy was 
started by a recent JTV series 
on the Stations erf the Cross, 
in which Cardinal Basil 
Home, the head of the Catho- 
lic Church in England and 
Wales, presented meditations 
on the Passion of Christ in 
front erf Gill's work. 

The controversy fills the 
letter columns of this week's 
Catholic Herald. One corre- 
spondent demands that Cardi- 
nal Hume explains why “we 
have the work of a paedophile 
in our churches” while 
another comments that much 
of Gill’s other work was por- 


NHS trusts 
face legal 
action on 
care quality 


nography which should debar 
him from the cathedral. 

Others argue that if the 
moral probity of an artist’s life 
is relevant, many other great 
works would have to be 
banned. “What of Caravaggio, 
the wild murderous homosex- 
ual painter? Are we throw out 
his religious paintings from 
the Vatican Pinacoteca? What 
of the Vivaldi, who was far too 
familiar with the orphan girls 
of the Ospedal ifella Piefa in 
Venice?" writes Father Al- 
beric Stacpoole of Ampleforth 
Abbey. North Yorkshire. 

Winefride Pruden, who is 
writing a book about the 
Catholic artistic immunity 
GiU founded, criticises the 
arguments of the Christian 
Survivors of Sexual Abuse as 
“irrelevant and superficial”. 

She argues; “X do not con- 
done fGfll’sJ behaviour, but let 
us be accurate. 1 am not sure 
^that the word abase is justi- 
fied when his sisters were 
complaisant and the daugh- 
ters did not seem to be aware 
that anything was abnormal.” 

Monsignor Kieran Conry of 
the Catholic Media Office 
pointed out that English Heri- 
tage would be likely to oppose 
removing GUI’s work from 
the cathedral which is a 
Grade I listed bonding 

“I do understand the diffi- 
culty and the sensitivity of 
this subject given aU the 


Eric Gill as a young man (above left) and one of the plaques — depicting Jesus being condemned to death— Which detractors say have no place in a house of God 
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A colourful palette: the artists 
who went against the grain 
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Gill (at far end of the table) having tea with his family and local chaplain at Pigotts, Backs, in the late 1930s 


awful associations of child 
abuse for a victim and foe 
implication of foe Catholic 
Church. But if you remove 
GDI, where do you stop? Do 
you remove Caravaggio mo?" 

Fiona MacCarthy, whose 


biography of Gill in 1989 
revealed for foe first time foe 
extent of his incest and paedo- 
philia. described foe proposal 
to ban his work as an appall- 
ing desecration. 

‘“They are very great works 


of art It’s an absurdity to 
take them out of the b uilding 
for which they were commis- 
sioned. It is pathetic for 
people to project their own 
anxieties on to a work of art 
“GiU is not a lesser artist 


because there were things in 
his life which were reprehen- 
sible. I found it very upsetting 
that after my work, people j 
said I had spoilt foe Image of I 
foe Catholic artist” 

Gill converted to Roman Ca- , 


Eric Gill is not the only art- 
ist whose private life chal- 
lenges orthodox Catholic 
morality. Other artists with 
potential to trouble foe 
church include: 

□ Caravaggio. Wild Italian 
homosexual painter, fam- 
ous for his use of 
chiaroscuro. Imprisoned for 
libel and violence; also 
involved in a stabbing. 
Depicted scantily clad boys 
.with still-life accessories. 

□ Augustus John. British 
portait painter and 
draughtsman whose tem- 
pestuous bohemian lifestyle 
and extensive family (nine 
children by two different 
women) shocked the 
Edwardian establishment. 

□ Michelangelo. Greatest 
sculptor and draughtsman 
in history. His favourite 


tholicism in 1913 when he 
began on the Stations erf foe 
Cross for foe cathedral- His 
work, life, art and faith were 
always inextricably linked. He 
set up a community of reli- 
gious artists In Ditcbllng, East 


subject was the male nude. 
Rumoured to be homosex- 
ual. Famously painted ceil- 
ing of the Sistine Chapel, 
and worked for a series of 
capricious popes. 

□ Leonardo Da Vinci. Ille- 
gitimate genius who embod- 
ied the Renaissance, proba- 
bly homosexual. Famous as 
painter of the Mona Lisa, as 
well as anatomical studies, 
architectural and scientific 
designs, and studies for 
uncompleted sculptures. 

D Vivaldi. Italian com- 
poser and violin virtuoso, 
whose instrumental work 
defined foe late Baroque 
period. Allegedly too fam- 
iliar with orphan girls of 
the Ospedal della Pietd in 
Venice, where be taught 
music during the first half 
of the 18th century. 

— Luke Hording 


Sussex, which he described as 
a “cell of good. living" in a 
fallen world. Many churches 
and public buildings — includ- 
ing Broadcasting House — 
carry examples of his sculp- 
ture and calligraphy. 


Rural issues to get strong voice in Cabinet 


David Brtndfo, Social 
Services Corrwspoodant 

H EALTH ministers yester- 
day made the first change 
to their NHS. white paper by 
toughening proposals that 
would expose hospital trusts 
to legal action if they failed to 
deliver proper standards of 
patient care. 

The move came in apparent 
ntiDOUSe to public ep prem 
about . cases Involving cancer- 
screening errors, notably in 
Kent where eight deaths have 
been linked to blunders. 

The white paper, published 
last December, preposed NHS 
trusts should have a statutory 
duty to provide care of an ap- 
propriate standard, and trust 

chief executives would be ulti- 
mately responsible. The 

change means that for foe first 

time In fbe 50-year history of 
foe NHS hospitals would have 
a legal duty of quality. 

The white paper had left it 
to foe discretion of chief exec- 
utives to ensure there were 
“a p propr ia te local- arrange- 
ments" to give and foe 
boards confidence that res - 
ponsibjUties for quality were 
being met “This might te 
-through ? board sub-commit- 
tee ... with respo ns i bili ty for 
ensuring foe infernal clinical 
governance of foe organisa- 
tion,” foe whitepaper stated. 

Alan Mfoshm, Health min- 
ister, yesterday removed 
nwipft of this discretion. He 
said that “every hospital" 
would have to appoint a 
gfnf?p rimfoaf professional to 
toko charge of quality issues. 

Trust boards would receive 

regular reports on quality of 
services, and foe regional 
office of the NHS executive 
would be Able to intervene, 
through a proposed commis- 
sion for health improv ement- 
Mr M2bum said; “What 
counts for patients is quality 
of service. Until now, foe 
principal legal duties of NHS 
trusts have been fina n cial 
The guidance will also sup- 
port "whistleblowers” In 
reporting colleagues’ errors. 


Ministers surprised by strength 
of feeling in march on London 
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Lucy W«rd 

Political Correspondent 


P LANS are being 
drawn up for a pow- 
erful rahtnpt commit- 
tee as part of moves 
to demonstrate commitment 
to foe countryside. 

John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, and the Agri- 
culture Minister, John Cun- 
ningham, are discussing 
plans for the committee 
which would help coordinate 
policy from the needs of vil- 
lage schools to transport 
The plan, which will 
require prime ministerial ap- 
proval. will be seen as a far- 
ther attempt by the Govern' 
ment to assure the 
countryside lobby that it has 
taken note of rural concerns. 

Ministers were surprised 

by the strength of feeling 
demonstrated last month 
when almost 300,000 march- 
ers converged on London to 
protest at perceived threats to 
rural life- 

plans are under way for a 
wide-ranging white paper due 


to be published towards foe 
end <rf foe year. The docu- 
ment is expected to encom- 
pass all areas of country life, 
including greenfield develop- 
ment. declining farm in- 
comes. inadequate transport, 
small school closures and 
sparse health provision. 

Meanwhile, government 
sources insist a plan for a 
ministry for rural affairs, out- 
lined on the eve of the coun- 
tryside march, is still on the 
table. There have been sug- 
gestions that the scheme, 
which would see a trans- 
formed Ministry of Agricul- 
ture take control erf key coun- 
tryside policy areas from Mr 
Prescott’s Department for En- 
vironment, Transport and the 
Regions, has been stymied 
through turf wars between 
the two parent departments. 

A rural affairs cabinet com- 
mittee might include minis- 
ters drawn from health and 
education departments as 
well as the Mr Prescott and 
Mr Cunningham and their 
! -ministers. Its role would be to 
! promote co-ordination, easing 
! concerns that an overarching 
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A marshal at Hyde Park during the protest against threats to the countryside 


"new vision" set out in the 
white paper would put other 
ministries’ noses out of joint 

Its operation could mirror 
that of foe cabinet committee 
on women’s issues, backed by 
a women’s unit of civil ser- 
vants wi thin foe Department 
of Social Security, which is 
intended to ensure all govern- 
ment policy takes into ac- 
count foe needs of women. 

That committee has proved 


effective in helping ensure a 
new working families tax 
credit for low income families 
ran be paid to women and in 
pushing for more government 
help with childcare costs. 

A government source in- 
sisted moves to co-ordinate 
rural policy need present no 
threat to other departments. 
“Nobody is suggesting that 
countryside interests should 
be pulled out altogether. But 


on all these areas — trans- 
port education — it is known 
that rural areas have differ- 
ent needs from urban areas." 

He denied the plans repre- 
sented an attempt to placate 
the rural lobby. There are 
about 170 Labour MPs with 
countryside seats. The Gov- 
ernment was anxi ous to dem- 
onstrate that rural communi- 
ties were about “more than 
just fanners and commuters". I 


□ Greenfield development. 
Following protests over 
major housebuilding plans 
for green belt areas, the 
Government is now aiming 
to ensure at least 60 per cent 
of new development takes 
place on “brownfield" or 
recycled land by the 
millennium. 

□ Transport. Labour’s 
rural MPs have lobbied for 
curbs on petrol and diesel 
duty. Chancellor Gord on 
Brown announced an extra 
£50 million for rural bus 
services in last month’s 
Budget, but there is pres- 
sure for more integrated 
improvements across pub- 
lic transport. 

□ Village school closures. 
More tban 450 rural schools 
have closed in foe past 15 
years, forcing children to 
journey beyond their local 
area. In a concession on the 


eve of the countryside 
march, the Schools Minis- 
ter, Stephen Byers, prom- 
ised to end the “stream of 
closures”. 

□ Falling incomes. Farm- 
ers have joined mass lobbies 
at Westminster to highlight 
a 40 per cent slump in farm 
incomes. The white paper 
could contain measures for 
increasing jobs in rural 
areas with funding from 
new regional development 
agencies. 

□ Health. Environment 
Minister Michael Meacher 
wants the white paper to 
specify the distinct needs of 

remote rural areas, which 
lack the concentrated medi- 
cal services available in 
towns and cities. He has 
floated the idea of “satel- 
lite hospitals” to save on 
journeys for country 

dwellers. 
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Goal board chief who took on miners dies 
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Lucy Patton 

S IR Ian MacGregor, foe 

on Arthur Scargill’s 
striking miners as chairman 
of foe National Coal Board, 
died yesterday aged 85. 

The Scota-bom industrial- 
ist who led the NCB during 
the 1984/85 miners' strike, 
suffered a heart attack while 
with friends in Somerset 
Denounced by his enemies 
, as a batcher and lauded by 
the Conservative government 
as a saviour of British indus- 
try, Sir Ian was one of the 
most high profile business fig- 


ures of the 1980s, In his NCB 
role and earlier as chairman 
of the British Steel 
Corporation. 

Tributes to Sir Ian were led 
by Baroness Thatcher. “He 
bad a tremendous way of put- 
ting things," she said. “He 
made a real difference and I 
was very grateful when he 
Biwfl back to this country." 

Educated in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, he graduated from 
Glasgow university with a 
first efaffg honours degree in 
metallurgy and in 1935 joined 
his father at foe British Alu- 
i minium Company. 

During the second world 
1 war he went to foe US with 


the British Tank Mission to 
buy tanks and other hard- 
ware for the army. 

He held a succession of in- 
creasingly important posts in 
US industry. 

In 1975, he returned to Brit- 
ain and became a nonexecu- 
tive director of state-con- 
trolled British Leyland. 

Official confirmation of his 
appointment as chairman erf 
foe British Steel Corporation 
was made to foe Commons in 
May 1980 — but he hit foe 
headlines when MPs heard 
that Britain was to pay a 
"transfer fee** of up to 
£1,825,000 to compensate 
American merchant bank La- ' 


sard Freres for the loss of its 

senior partner. 

Witt ruthless determina- 
tion. he set about his task of 
t rimming the steel industry. 
In January 1983 he told a 
Commons select committee 
he wanted a workforce of 
70,000. By then 100,000 jobs 
had gone, reducing the pay- 
roll to 88,000. . . . 

Mr Scargfll once dabbed 
him "the American butcher 
of British industry" 

Sir Ian replied: "I am not a 
butcher, I am a plastic sur- 
geon — I try to rebuild dam- 
aged features.” 

Obituaries, page IQ. 
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A FTER 12 years cffl 
California’s death 
row. the triple mur- 
derer Horace Kelly 
was to have been executed 
last nig ht- He survives to face 
a new trial, but the proceed- 
ings wQl mean little to h i m. 

Psychiatrists will testify 
that Kelly’s years in a San 
Quentin- prison death cell 
have driven him mad. As the 
United States supreme court 


When a psychiatrist ashed 
Mm if he felt guUt fof hls 
crimes, he replied: “The word 
guilty goes to litificaticai [ate] 
examination. Yon also can de- 
fend a person. Guilt runs 
three different words and" 
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Father Patrick Sullivan, below, tells his parishioners at the Pastors Church of Santa Clara on Sunday that he has been asked to leave by Communist officials angered by po ster s 
such as that on the church wall, which reads, “Remember the prisoners as if you were one of them. We are counting on your help” pncnuGBAPH; josggoua/cwown press 


Communist chiefs force 
US priest to leave Cuba 


Tom Gibb in Ha v ana 


T HE only United States 
Roman Catholic priest 
resident in Cuba says he 
is being forced to leave his 
parishes after failing foul of 
the Co mmunis t authorities. 

Father Patrick Sullivan, 
from New York, has run two 
active parishes for four years 
in Santa Clara, the town 
where the Pope held his first 
mass on. the island in January. 

The timing is curious. Fidel 
Castro's government has been 
working hard since the papal 
visit to court Church support 
for an easing of the United 
States' economic embargo 
against Cuba. The incident is 
bound to create tension. 

Fr Sullivan said he would 
leave tbs island this week, al- 
though he was given the op- 
tion of moving to Havana 
until his residency permit ex- 
pires in February. Foreign 
priests make up almost half 

the island’s 281 clerics. 

He said his Church superi- 
ors had led him to believe 
that if be stayed in Cuba it 
would “bring about some 
reprisals by the government 
against the Catholic Church". 

Fr Sullivan apparently 
angered local party officials 
by running secret ballots for 


Brazil to 
extradite 
kidnap 
gang 


Alex Bellos 
In no de Janeiro 


B RAZIL has agreed to ex- 
tradite the nine foreign 
Marxist revolutionaries 
who kidnapped one of its rich- 
est businessmen in 1989, bow- 
ing to international pressure 
for political prisoners to be 
shown compassion. 

The kidnapping of the 
supermarket magnate Abflio 
Diniz, — father of the For- 
mula One driver Pedro Diniz 
— by two Canadians, two Ar- 
gentines, five Chileans and a 
Brazilian was one of the most 
prominent in Brazil, coming 
days before the 1989 general 
election. 

The trial became an inter- 
national human rights issue 
because the kidnappers, who 
were raising money for the 
war in El Salvador, were tor- 
tured and given unusually 
long sentences, ranging from 
26 to 28 years. 

The impact of the event 
mi' Brazilian politics is still 
being felt Three of the gang 
were photographed by the 
media wearing Workers’ 
Party T-shirts and the public- 
ity is widely seen as losing 
the dectlon for the party, 
which had been ahead in the 
opinion polls. 

The human rights minister, 
Jose Gregori. denied that the 
decision to extradite the pris- 
oners was linked to their an- 
nouncement yesterday that 
they would begin a hunger 
strike. 

Political commentators say 
the government wanted to 
avert diplomatic tension at the 
weekend, summit of Latin 
American leaders in Santiago. 

Chile, which has given its 
political prisoners amnesties, 
has been leading the Interna- 
tional attempts to secure 
extradition for Mr Diniz's 
captors. 

.Mr Diniz, whose empire 
includes the Pao de Azucar 
supermarket chain, was 
released unharmed after 
being held for six days In a 
suburb of Sao Paulo. The 
gang were captured after a 
36-hour siege. 

None of the prisoners has 
reacted to the government’s 
announcement. 


the parish council, talking to 
foreign journalists and stick- 
ing up a copy of the Universal 
declaration of H uman Rights 
in the church. 

Fr Sullivan worked under 
rightwing military regimes 
during most of the 20 years he 
spent jn Central America. In 
that time his ra purihfa Fran- 
. ciscan order was sometimes 
accused of being favorable to 
leftwing liberation theology. 

Two years ago his criticism 
of the lack of political toler- 
ance in Cuba was published 
in the US press — although he 
also called the US economic 
embargo an “unjust and de- 
structive set of laws” which 
denied medicines to the sick. 

His continents were consid- 
erably less direct than those 
made by the Pope, who called 
for political prisoners to be 
freed and for greater liberty 
of expression and association, 
and told Catholics that they 
had a duty to take part In pub- 
lic debate. 

Since the Papal visit 
Church leaders have kept a 
low profile, avoiding com- 
ments which could be con- 
strued as political. They say 
the Pope's visit has brought 
benefits: more priests are 
being allowed into the 
country. Catholic charities I 
have a greater role and per- ! 


mission has been granted for 
some public processions. 

Church leaders were not 
available yesterday to say 
whether they will assume res- 
ponsibility for transferring Fr 
Sullivan so as to avoid a row 
with the government! 

A government statement 
said the aflhir was entirely an 
internal Church matter. 

Dr Castro’s presence at a 
papal mass in January was 
th e culmination of an official 
thaw towards religion. After 
the 2959 revolution, foe gov- 
ernment closed Catholic 
schools, expelled some priests 
and declared Cuba an atheist 
state. Believers were barred 
from the Communist Party 
and many professions. Such 
discrimination has ended. 

Now the government has 
found in foe Pope an unlikely 
ally a gntrue the economic em- 
bargo. His visit reopened de- 
bate about Washington’s policy 
on Cuba and a bin before Con- 
gress alms to exclude food and , 
medicines from the embargo. 

But the government is 
dearly not going to let the 
Churdi develop into a focus i 
of opposition. Fr Sullivan 
speculated that he was being ' 
expelled because, after the i 
success of the papal visit, foe 
authorities wanted “to show I 
they are still In charge". 
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the insane in 1986, a federal 
judge will today hear new 
legal submissions. 

Meanwhile a state judge 
has begun empanelling a Jury 
to decide whether Kelly, who 
Is black and aged 38, is sane 
enough for death or should go 
to a mental hospital. The offi- 
cial view is that if he is cured, 
he will be brought back for 
his lethal injection. 

The Kelly case epitomises 
the scathing criti c ism in a 
United Nations report this 
month which condemned US 
death sentences as arbitrary, 
racist and sometimes in vio- 
lation of international law. 

Although Kelly may be 
legally insane now, he “didn't 
start with a foil deck of 
cards", said Michael Radelet, 
a sociology professor and 
author of Executing the Men- 
tally HL 

Kelly also has three charac- 
teristics found in many death- 
row inmates. His father, a 
mili tary serviceman, beat and 
sexually molested him; his 
mother drank heavily 
through- her pregnancy; and 
Kelly, one of eight children, 
was bora two months early, 
weighing only two pounds. 

His family belonged to an 
evangelical Church that be- 
lieved in demons and “the 
rod". His mother has testified 
that she “usually used a 
switch" but "often whatever 
object was available’'. 
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well-documented history of 
mental impairment, starting 
with trances at age two. 

In San Quentin he has been 
diagnosed as suffering from 
chronic schizophrenia with 
“delusions. hanuHnatirmR, in- 
coherence and catatonic behav- 
iour". He Is unable to “appreci- 
ate his current legal position 
and make rational choices 
about court proceedings”. 


Anger as Big Brother 
spy tactics exposed 



The Mexican government has 
listened in to the private lives of 
citizens for seven years, reports 
Molly Moore in Mexico City 


J UST after 9pm, Sena- 
tor Layda Sansores 
Sanroman banged on 
the front door of a 
concrete house in the his- 
toric centre of the southern 
city of Campeche. What she 
discovered when the jani- 
tor opened it unleashed a 
scandal that has ripped 
open the underbelly of 
Mexican politics. 

A back room was 
c ramm ed with electronic 
eavesdropping equi p me nt . 
Another room contained 
files stuffed with thousands 
of pages of transcripts of 
telephone conversations of 
politicians, journalists and 
private citizens. 

Intimate details of love 
affairs, corruption and ex- 
tortion are damaging 
enough. But the raid on the 
government espionage cen- 
tre has exposed extraordi- 
nary details of the govern- 
ment’s bugging operations ' 
against its citizens, politi- I 
cal foes and business 
leaders. 

“1 was furious to discover ' 
my life on papers, docn- , 
ments, recordings and com- 
puter flies,” -said Ms San- j 
sores, a federal senator I 
from the opposition Party 
of the Democratic Revolu- 
tion. “Seven years of my 
life were there, in detail." 

In recent weeks, more 
than a dozen other cases 
of government espionage 
have been uncover© dLrang- 
lng from hidden micro- 
phones and cameras found 
in the offices of the new 
government of Mexico City 
to interceptions of the tele- 
phone calls of a state 
governor. 

The discoveries — and the 
willingness of the targets to 
go public with evidence — 
confirmed the longstanding 
suspicion of many Mexi- 
cans that their government 
acts like *Big Brother*. 

“Everything I say and do, 

I assume that I am being 
spied on,” said Vicente Fox 


[ of the National Action 
I Party, governor of Guana- 
juato state and a declared 
candidate in the presiden- 
tial elections in 2000. 

Mexico, controlled by a 
single political party for 
nearly 70 years, is strug- 
gling to make the transi- 
tion to a multi-party de- 
mocracy, and politicians 
and private citizens have 
begun to speak out in in- 
creasing numbers against 
the eavesdropping, one of 
the tools that many critics 
argue helped the Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party 
to main tain Its grip on 
power. 


‘You were my 
obsession. Seven 
years listening 
to your voice, 
recording you’ 


“It is a horrible, filthy 
method of political con- 
trol," said Mariclaire 
Acosta, president of the 
Mexican Commission for 
the Defence and Promotion 
of Human Rights and a reg- 
ular target of wiretaps. “It’s 
a fundamental violation of 
the right to privacy.” 

Many citizens and human 
tights activists believe the 
explosion in kidnapping, 
drug traffljcking and other 

crimes In the past two years 
ha a been abetted by corrupt 
jaw enforcement officials 
with access to wiretaps. 

Every government 
agency identified with the 
electronic surveillance op- 
erations — the federal at- 
torney-general and interior 
ministry, the military, the 
national security agency 
and many state institutions 
— Hjhb denied knowing any- 
thing about It. 
knowledge. 


In Campeche,* officials 
refktsed to be interviewed. 
Governor Jose Gonzalez 
Curl’s spokesman said in a 
statement, "The governor 
of Campeche is not in- 
volved In any case of espio- 
nage", and said the accusa- 
tions were slanderous. 

Party officials have 
accused Ms Sansores of ma- 
nipulating the Information 
to buttress her claim that 
the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party used fraud to 
defeat her in last year's gu- 
bernatorial election. 

Tipped off by an anony- 
mous note pressed Into her 
hand during a campaign 
rally, Ms Sansores said, she 
spent several months look- 
ing for the spy centre. On 
the night she rapped on the 
front door of the building, 
300 supporters encircled 
the house for the entire 
night to prevent the evi- 
dence being removed. 

She and her aides un- 
earthed records showing 
that state government 
cheques were used to buy 
more than $ 1.2 million 
(£740,000)in surveillance 
equipment from Israel. 
They found certificates of 
commendation issued .to 
two operators, one an em- 
ployee of the Mexican 
national security agency, 
another a military intelli- 
gence specialist and a list 
of names of the main bug- 
ging victims. 

After the raid, Ms San- 
sores said, she was ap- 
proached by the centre’s 
operational director. He 
told hen “Yon were my ob- 
session for seven years. 
Seven years listening to 
yonr voice starting at 7am. 
recording you, transcribing 
your conversations.” 

- She said: ‘T didn’t know 
if I should cry or laugh . . . 
The man right there in 
front of me knew every- 
thing about me and my 
family. The times I was 
angry, sad. happy, the fam- 
ily problems.” 

The man. Valente Quin- 
tana Gonz&lez, was one of 
three employees arrested 
on b u g gin g charges, accord- 
ing to the federal attorney- 
general’s office. All have 
since been released on 
bail — Washington Post 


Ugandan soldiers m training for attack by rebels backed by the Sudanese government photograph: brbwan UNStev 


Rebel groups unite against Museveni 


Sudan’s Islamic government co-ordinates 
the activities of fighters from Congo, 

Sudan and Uganda who have pooled goals 
and set up base in Garamba National Park. 
Anna Boraello reports from Kampala 


A COALITION force of | 
Ugandan rebels, Suda- 
nese government 
troops and former fighters of 
the ousted Zairean President 
Mobutu Sese Seko is operat- 
ing from bases in Garamba 
National Park in Congo, ac- 
cording to the Sudan 
People's Liberation Army 
(SPLA). 

Garamba, which is situ- 
ated in the north-east of the 
Democratic Republic of 
Congo, borders Sudan to the 
north and is 62 from 
the Ugandan border. 

The SPLA source said the 
force comprised 3,000 ex-Mo- 
butu troops, 1.500 Ugandan 
rebels and several hundred 
SPLA deserters and Suda- 
nese government troops. 

The claim was confirmed 
by Uganda's acting defence 
minister, Major-General 
Salim Saleh. 

*We know they are In the 
park. We are tracking their 
movements,” he said. 


The SPLA source said the 
Mobutu supporters Hed to 
Garamba in February 1997 
after their defeat by the 
forces of President Laurent 
Kabila, who seized the capi- 
tal. Kinsbasha, three months I 
later. 

The Sudanese soldiers and 
Ugandan rebels joined the 
group in March 1997, after a 1 
joint SPLA and Ugandan 
government offensive in 
South Sudan captured the 
Uganda/Sudan border for 
the SPLA. 

During the March offen- 
sive the Sudanese bases of 
the Ugandan rebel West Nile 
Bank Front (WNBF) were de- 
stroyed. 'Hundreds of WNBF 
rebels were killed and more 
than 1,000 surrendered. But 
1,500 rebels and several hun- 
dred Sudanese government 
soldiers escaped to 
Garamba. 

The source said that al- 
though the three factions in 
Garamba had different goals, 
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Kampala i 


Sudan’s National Islamic 
Front (NTF) government had 
been able to co-ordinate 
their activities. 

On December 27 the lead- 
ers of the’ Sudanese, Ugan- 
dan and Congolese factions 
flew to the Sudanese capital, 
Khartoum, where they 
agreed to unite to attack the 
SPLA rear bases. 

- In return, the NIP govern- 
ment has agreed to help 
WNBF rebels overthrow 
Uganda’s President Yoweri 
Museveni, and to help Mr 
Mobutu’s supporters to oust 
Mr Kabila in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo. 

Since the start of foe year 


there have been airdrops 
into Garamba by Sudanese 
government Antonov jets, 
the source said. 

The NIF government hopes 
that by destabilising Uganda 
and her allies in the Great 
Lakes region It will be able 
to destroy support for the 
SPLA which has been fight- 
ing domination by fhp Islam- 
ist North since 1993. 

It Is the first time that 
SPLA or Ugandan nffrjfiaiR 
have admitted that there are 
opposition forces in '. Gar-: 1 
amba. The forces have been 
able to conceal their pres- 
ence because of the park’s 
wooded terrain, -which' is- 
ideal for guerrilla activity. '■ 
Park officials have not vfe-\ 
ited the area of Garamba* 
where the forces are camped 
I since Mr Kabila seized the 
region, destroying much, of 
the park's infrastructure In 
the process. But officials , 
have reported a sharp, in- ' 
crease In meat and ivory 
poaching. 

The Garamba coalition 
forces have also been able to 
rely on the local population 
for help while the Ugandan 
rebels, led by former soldiers 
of the deposed dictator Idi 
Amin, can count on support 
from refugees who fled into 
exile after Mr Amin was 
overthrown in 1979. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 


Tough task on a cold campaign trail 


meets Alexander 
Lebed (nght), a former general 
seeking election as governor of 
the resource-rich but penniless 
Krasnoyarsk region of Siberia. If 
he succeeds, his next goal is the 
presidency in the year 2000 


fifi 


I DON’T get any 
Pleasure out of 
this," said Al- 
exander Lebed. 
The notorious 
bass voice grumbled quietly 
deep in his chest “It’s neces- 
sary work which, today, I 
have to do. It’s unpleasant 
if s dirty, but I’ve got to do it 
There’s no other way. We’ve 
come too Ear." 

Outs ide it was dark and 
frosty. Most voters in the vil- 
lage of Aginskoye had teng 
since- dispersed to their log 


houses. A bonfire stoked by a 
medley of youths and drunks 
made the flanks of Mr Lebed’s 
limo gleam. It was 10pm and 
he still had 90 miles to travel 
along rural Siberian roads to 
reach the next camp a ign stop. 

By dirty work he meant 
working the hustings. Two 
years after coming third in 
presidential elections, the 
popular former paratroop 
general is looking for votes 
again, in a closely-watched 
poll that many commentators 
say is in effect the first round 
of the 2000 presidential race. 


Greatness in 
a ‘nauseating 
smudge’ 


Jon Henley and 
Arfane Wilson In Paris 


A RECORD 11 exhibi- 
tions with more 
than 700 works cele- 
brate this month the 
bicentenary of the birth of 
an artist whose style was 
described in his lifetime as 

a “ n amipa Hnp smudge**. 

Eugene Delacroix, bom 
in the south-eastern sub- 
urbs of Paris in 1798, is one 
of the best-known names of 
19th-century art, hut he in- 
spired vicious contempo- 
rary criticism. 

“Delacroix’s case is puzz- 
ling," said Vincent Pomar- 
ede, the curator of an exhi- 
bition at the Grand Palais in 
Paris. “He had jnflnanllal 
contacts in' the establish- 
ment, so was not a marginal 
artist, despite the scathing 
criticism of his work.” 

The exhibitions at muse- 
ums around France aim to 
show that it was the great 
variety . of his work that 
confused the critics. 

Delacroix was a Classi- 
cist, a Romantic, a herald of 


No one much liked 
itAcommon 
response was: 

‘He paints with 
a drunken broom* 


Impressionism, a drafts- 
man, painter, engraver, 
prolific writer — and some- 
thing oif a mystery- 
: A l e x a ndre Dumas, author 
of The Three Musketeers, 
said ^e' must have been 
“hung, burnt, drowned, poi- 
soned, and strangled by the 
age- of three”, and rumour 

bad fc that bewas the illegit- 
imate -son of the po l i t ician 
Talleyrand. • • 

Delacroix, rather . fancied 
himself as a latter-day 
Hamlet. A fan of Shake- 
speare, Byron, Shelley and 
Waiter Scott, he was a regu- 
lar at the heated discus- 
sions of Parisian lit erary 
salons, along with the. writ- 
ers Prosper Mertmd, Stenr 
dhal and Georges Sand, and 
the composer Frederic Cho- 
pin, - the. National Library 


in Paris is showing his 
prints illustrating literary 
works, including a haunt- 
ing 1827 sequence based on 
Goethe’s Faust. 

The exhibition in Rouen 
reviews the years before 
1840, when Delacroix’s pas- 
sionate style was influ- 
enced by the father of 
French Romanticism, Theo- 
dore Gdricault, for whose 
Raft of Medusa (1819) he 
posed. 

The first painting Dela- 
croix exhibited at the Paris 
‘Salon three years later 
shows Dante and Virgil in a 
similar setting. No one 
much liked it. 

“He paints with a 
drunken broom,” was a 
characteristic response, 
and the word tartouillade 
(nauseating smudge) was 
coined to describe his Im- 
modest use of pain t 

He went even wilder with 
colour after accompanying 
an imperial mission to Mo- 
rocco two years after 
France's conquest of Alge- 
ria. Literature and the Ori- 
ent inspired him until bis 
death in 1863. 

Axiette Serrulaz, curator 
of the Delacroix Museum in 
Paris, which has an exhibi- 
tion of watercolours, said: 
“The last decade of his life 
has been overlooked, be- 
cause it does not fit the 
Romantic labeL It was a 
time of self-questioning, of a 
return to past models and, at 
the same time, of experi- 
mentation with free touches 
of colour which influenced 
the Impressionists.” 

The Grand Palais exhibi- 
tion .focuses on his last 15 
years, when he painted reli- 
gious subjects, landscapes 
and flowers. As his health 
faded, he produced savage 
animal scenes. Hts Lion 
Hunt, commissioned for the 
1855 World Fair, was too vi- 
olent and garish to be ap- 
preciated other than as a 
“grotesque aberration”. 

-Bat he continued to be of- 
fered major com miss ions. 
Including a chapel in the 
Church of St Snlpice. 

Hls last paintings were 
disliked by most. But 
shortly after his death, buy- 
ers flocked to a lSday sale 
which jpffimiftd 6,000 draw- 
ings. In 1893 he was finally 
honoured with a monument 
in Paris. 



At stake on April 26 is the 
governership of Krasnoyarsk 
Territory, a vast slice of Sibe- 
ria con taining much of Rus- 
sia’s present and future 
wealth in oil, wood and gold. 

If Mr Lebed wins it will be 
difficult to traverse the north- 
ern hemisphere without 
crossing land man aged by his 
family: his younger brother 
Alexei, another bassoon- 
voiced ex-para, is governor of 
Khakassia, the region next 
door. 

A victory in Krasnoyarsk 
would give him a powerful 


voice in the upper house of 
parliament, leverage as the 
champion of resource-rich Si- 
beria against the greedy ex- 
ploiters of Moscow, and ac- 
cess to the campaign 
moneybags of Krasnoyarsk's 
raw materials barons. 

A defeat would be a near- 
fatal injury to his political 
career. He could become the 
saddest of political beings: an 
unpopular populist 

It is less than three years 
since Mr Lebed left the Rus- 
sian army, after a period of 
service in which he emerged 
with honour from a series of 
catastrophes — Afghanistan, 
the Caucasus, the 1991 Mos- 
cow putsch, and Moldova, 
where he negotiated a cease- 
fire which still holds. 

He wore a suit on his trips 
to Chechenia as secretary of 
President Boris Yeltsin's se- 
curity council, but it was as 
one general to another that he 
cut a brave deal with Aslan 
Maskhadov which ended that 
conflict. 

“I’ve learned a lot,” he said 
In Aginskoye. “Not much 
remains of the general in 
me." Asked who his political 
heroes are, though, the list 
was strictly four-star. He 


cited De Gaulle, Marshal Zhu- 
kov and Elsenhower. 

"You can say what you like 
about Napoleon but he cre- 
ated a legal code which has 
operated for 200 years,” he 
said. . 

“There are many people 
who by their will alone have 
forced the tide of events to 
turn in their favour. I intend 
to do the same in Russia.” 

Of Mr Lebed’s two main op- 
ponents, the communist Pyotr 
Romanov, once road-tested by 
the .party as an all-Russia 
leader, has faiipd to convince. 
The incumbent, Valery Zu- 
bov. a Yeltsin loyalist backed 
by the Moscow political estab- 
lishment and ahead in the 
polls, is more of a challenge. 

The Lebed campaign fol- 
lows its timetable to the min- 
ute, an advantage in the wide 
empty spaces or Krasnoyarsk. 
The distance from the capital 
to the Arctic port of Dixon is 
the same as from London to St 
Petersburg. 

The campaign day that in- 
cluded Aginskoye began with 
a television interview before 
the convoy — two white 
Volgas. a police car and a 
handful of Ladas — raced 80 
mites through an unpeopled 


landscape of crows and 
birches to the' agricultural 
town of Uyar, where Mr 
Lebed addressed 500 indiffer- 
ent Siberians at the House of 
Culture. He stood stiffly in a 
rharrnai grey suit, legs apart, 
iiifp a mannequin awaiting a 
change of costume. 

“Moscow has nothing ex- 
cept money,” he said- “Kras- 
noyarsk has everything ex- 


ing. “Who the hell knows!" 
Laughter. 

Mr Lebed does not hide his 
intention to use Krasnoyarsk 
as a springboard for the presi- 
dency in 2000, but tells voters 
he wQl fail in Russia nnbxa 
he can prove himc^ f as gov- 
ernor of this region. His cam- 
paign message — patriotic, 
pro-market — centres on the 
paradox that Krasnoyarsk is 


‘Many people, by their will alone, 
have forced the tide of events 
to turn in their favour. I intend 
to do the same in Russia’ 


cept money. What’s the use of 
the territory having gold if it 
can’t spend it?” 

Another 55 miles of birches 
to Angarskoye. Here Mr 
Lebed livened up as villagers 
pressed in around him on the 
main square. 

“First question: do you live 
or just exist?” Mr Lebed 
nQfrpri “Exist!" moaned a few 
souls. “Is Krasnoyarsk a rich 
region?” “Rich!” “So why 
do we live so badly?” Mutter- 


a net donor to the federal bud- 
get while workers in the terri- 
tory are owed millions of 
pounds in unpaid wages. 

Outside the House of Cul- 
ture Valya, a 34-year-old 
worker at the local meat fac- 
tory, said she did not warm to 
either Mr Zubov or Mr Lebed. 
'They’re both talkers. Noth- 
ing will change.” 

She had not been paid for 
two years. “If you complain 
the director says there are 



Exhibitions around 
France aim to show 
that it was the groat 
variety of 
Delacroix’s work 
that confused the 
critics. Dante and 
Virgil (1822), above, 
shown in Rotten, 
was influenced by 
G£ricaut?s Raft of 
Medusa (1819). 
Tobias and the 
Angel, left, drawn 
the year before his 
death is exhibited 
at the Grand Palais 
in Paris. An earlier 
work, Greece on 
the Ruins of 
Missolinghi (1826), 
is a rare evocation 
of contemporary 

events 




plenty erf people waiting at the 
gate for your job.” 

'Tm a specialist in crisis 
management," said Mr Lebed. 
“There’s a crisis in Russia 
today so Tm in the right 
place.” 

He sees democracy and the 
rnle of law as things he has 
been chosen by destiny to 
Clear a way for, not ideas he 
has to work within. 

“I consider democracy is 
appropriate for Russia, but I 
don't consider Russia today is 
a democracy." 

o Andrei Nfkolayev, another 
Russian general sacked by 
President Yeltsin, launched 
himself into politics yester- 
day by winning a parliamen- 
tary by-election in Moscow. 

Gen Nikolayev, a former 
head of the border guards, is 
seen as a dark-horse candidate 
for foe presidency In 2000. 

He joins a growing list of 
offended top brass flaying the 
Kremlin from the political 
rostrum, including Mr Lebed, 
the Chechenia veteran Lev 
Rokblin,' foe former defence 
minister Igor Rodionov, and 
Mr Yeltsin’s former body- 
guard Alexander Korzhakov. 


Leader comment, p*ga 9 

French 
cauli war 
blooms 
again 

Paul Webster in Paris 


i RITTANY’S cauliflower 
.war is about to burgeon 
’after a holiday weekend 
truce. Growers announced 
new protests yesterday to fol- 
low the attacks in which they 
dumped tons of unwanted 
heads to disrupt railway traf- 
fic throughout western 
France. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of damage was caused 
in foe first round as foe grow- 
ers, clashing with riot police, 
focused on disrupting the 
super-speed TGV train ser- 
vice from Paris to Brest 

They burnt signal wires, 
forcing foe state railways to 
organise fleets of buses to 
serve holiday resorts like 
Quimper. 

Although an Easter truce 
was called, it is expected to 
take engineers about a fort- 
night to repair foe damage to 
equipment around the Brit- 
tany capital, Rennes. 

The FDSEA farmer's union 
secretary-general in Brittany, 
Thierry Merret, said .the 
growers had nothing to lose 
by stepping up their violent 
protests. 

“We have only just started. 
The government has turned a 
deaf ear to our difficulties. 
Cauliflowers are our main 
crop, but prices are so low 
that growers are having to 
live on 75 per cent less than 15 
years ago,” — about £3,000 
pounds to £5,000 a year. 

Growers said about a quar- 
ter erf the 100 million cauli- 
flowers produced in Brittany 
would have to he dumped be- 
cause of the drop in prices in 
the past two months. 

The price had fallen to 
about 14p each because of a 
glut caused by warm late win- 
ter weather. About 5,000 
smallholders dep end on cauli- 
flowers for their income. 

The agriculture minister, 
Louis Le Pensec, said there 
was no possibility of extra 
aid. 

The growers were already 
receiving about £7.7 million 
from the European Union and 
a further £5 million from 
French sources. 

But Jean-Franqols Jacob, 
riwiriwfln of tti» local young 
farmers’ committee, said the 
growers intended to get 
tougher. 

“Mr Le Pensec has no idea 

of what Is going on — he just 

flips through his files when 
we’re defending a way of life." 







Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


i EW Labour’s continu- 
I mg failure to find a 
I candidate to beat Ken 
Livingstone to the party’s 
nomination for Mayor of 
London forces Diary pundit 
Steptoe to make one posi- 
tively final comeback. The 
West Highland terrier, now 
three, is best known for ins 
crushing defeat of Channel 4 
racing presenter Derek 
Thompson (TV’s Thommo, 
45) in the Great Tipster 
Stakes. However his grasp of 
politics is considerable, and 
it is on the express invitation 
of the Cabinet Office that he 
has formed the following 
book. The dog makes Frank 
Dobson narrow favourite at 
100-30 , with Trevor Phillips 
and Benue Ecclestone at 7-2. 
Chris Smith is a 9-2 shot, 
with android MP Helen 
Brinton, Oofy Wegg-Prosser 
and a pair of silk underpants 
worn by Rupert Murdoch on 
a recent visit to Downing 
Street all at 7-2. At 16-1 are 
Glenda Jackson and the 
chief executive of tobacco 
manufacturer Philip Morris, 
while the each way value lies 
with 33-1 chance the late 
Arthur Askey. Lord Jenkins, 
Mlrlc H ncknaD, Hawh** War - 
man and Grand National 
winner Earth Summit are all 
at 66- 1 . The rank outsider is 
cerebral sports minister 
Tony Banks, whom Steptoe 
quotes at 500- 1. 


O NLY last week my 
sane and rational 
friend Paul Johnson 
wrote to the Guardian, co- 
quettishly feigning anger at 
my suggestion that A History 
OfThe American People 
(Blade Books. £25) contains 
“myriad howlers”. Paul 
(whose biography a col- 
league and I hope to publish 
on November 2, the dear old 
fellow's 70th birthday) 
alerted us to a letter praising 
the scarcity of errors which 
he has received from Accu- - 
racy in Academia — a bunch 
of fit) thing, quasi McCarthy- 
ite paranoiacs, brief 
research revealed, and a 
laughingstock even among 
the American right. Its 
founder andfimder is one 
Richard Mellon Scaife. Mr 
Scaife, it now emerges, is to 
be investigated over possible 
tampering with a prosecu- 
tion witness in the 
Whit ewa ter affair. Most 
intriguing. 


A N exciting develop- 
ment has been noted 
in the press release 
the Government’s policy 
unit puts out each day cele- 
brating its achievements. 
Last Thursday, for the first 
time, Daily Brief was spon- 
sored. The philanthropic 
company is DeLoittefie Tou- 
che, accountants who played 
a central role In the That- 
cherite privatisations. 


I AM impressed by Gyles 

Brandreth's diary of the 

last days ofTory rule in 
the Sunday Telegraph. A 
highly effective whip— he 
would threaten recalcitrant 
Europhobes with a glimpse 
of his humorous sweaters — 
Gyles is no Alan Clark, but 
he paints a poignant portrait 

Of a r nnnhlingadnifnigt rg. 

tion. The most touching 
recollection is ofBrfan Ma- 
whinney, the Tory chair- 
man, chairing a policy meet- 
ing in which a minister 
mentioned the issue of adop- 
tion. “Ah yes,” says Mawhin- 
ney with authority. “Now 
this is i mportant. Now that 
abortion is going up the po- 
litical agenda, we must cer- 
tainly make something of 
that.” “Adoption, Brian.” 
“We may not like the fact 
that abortion is a political 
issue, but there’s no es- 
caping it.” “Adoption, Brian, 
adoption.” “Adoption, 
abortion, Ifsall the 
same . . .” 



In Ireland, for once, politicians 
have taught the cynics a lesson 


Hugo | 
Young 


• • .1 


P OLITICAL journalists 
owe it to their readers to 
keep open the richest 
storehouse of cynicism. It's 
our duty, as we say: and some 
times, as we don’t say. our 
pleasure. You should never be 
left unapprlsed of the second- 
guessing, the triple sub-tex- 
tual meaning , be hind what 
you might otherwise be in 
danger of supposing Is really 
going on. Not believing politi- 
cians is our stock-in-trade, 
and casting doubt on the bona 
tides of their words has been 
magnified, as a branch of the 
professional task, in direct 
proportion to colonisation erf 
our territory by the words- 
manipulators with whom they 
now surround themselves. 

On the matter <rf Northern 
Ireland, this protective mis- 
sion reaches unique levels of 
gloomy piety. The cynics have 
been writing the same stuff for 
years, and cannot stop. After 
pausing for a rapid intake of 
breath at what happened on 
Good Friday, they wiped out 
token op timis m by resuming 
their easier function as the 
Cassandras who believe that 
peace negotiations should 
never have been started in the 
first place. The ultimate cyni- 
cism. for which Dr Conor 
Cruise O’Brien has been as 
reliable a spokesman as any, 
says that the very act of talk- 
ing and trying to settle makes 
real peace more distant: is, in- 
deed, some kind of betrayal in 
itself 

Since nobody ever went 
broke overstating the negative 
power cf history in Irish* af- 
fairs, this may be quite under- 
standable. But it seems, on 
this occasion, a pathetically 
sterile response. We all have 
our duty to be aware of the 
distance that must be trav- 
elled before the Good Friday 
document is converted into a 
proven peace contract The 
dis-Olusionlng of the reader is 


a necessary function. But 
among the deepest dyed 
minds , there's a vested intel- 
lectual interest in the process 
being shown once again to 
fiiii. One ran almost hear the 
salivating, as Unionism per- 
haps divides and Sinn Fein 
possibly loses the IRA. Terror- 
ists are not the only people 
more interested in the politi- 
cians being proved right than 
wrong. 

But the process so far has 
been a triumph for the politi- 
cians. Last week, we saw a 
group of them functioning at 
the highest level cf their art 
They did things that commen- 
tators could never do, to 
which the assignment of cor- 
rupt and cynical motives 
seems singularly misplaced. 
Naturally, they must be ready 
for things to go wrong; and ob- 
viously. they each have their 
plans for the longer game. But 
what happened was one of the 
least duplicitous congruences 
of political reality currently 
on display anywhere. Every- 
thing. at a certain level, was 
on the table, mutually and 
openly regulated. 

There was no disguising the 
concessions the main parties 
had to make. These may be 
open to different Interpreta- 
tions. as they need to be if a 
grand majority coalition is to 
be won for the deal But the 
nationalists have surrendered 
their claim to the unifica tion 
of Ireland without consent a 
massive reversal of history. 
They have also conceded a po- 
litical structure in Ulster 
where the majority will not be 
denied their power. The 
Unionists, for their part have 
yielded a crucial portion of 
their tribal absolutism, in ex- 
change for the Union being 
guaranteed. And the politi- 
cians at the head cf both these 
groups have taken risks with 
history that are the acme of 
leadership. 


P residing over their work, 
along with the Taoiseach, was 
a politician with less at risk 
but just as much at stake. 
Tony Blair made use of his 
risk-free position with con- 
summate skQL He was the 
only man at the tahia, apart 
ftom George Mitchell, who did 
not have to watch his back. 
His constituency, he knew, 
would settle for anything: a 
luxury which no British 
prime minister has enjoyed 
for the 30 years of the present 
troubles, each of this man’s 
predecessors being either in 
hock to the Ulster Unionists at 
Westminster, or disqualified 
from imagining the kind of 
deal that has now been done. 
But a lesser man could still 
have blown It, Instead of sup- 
plying the hands-on negotia- 
tor’s creativity, combined 
with a capacity to inspire 
trust at decisive moments, 
which signals Mr Blair to be a 
man worthy of the massive 
parliamentary majority that 
gives him the privilege to do 
something with his job. 

W HAT these politicians 
created together was a 
context in which the 
Irish majority can now speak. 
We have heard a great deal 
about this majority being in 
favour of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. of an end to violence. 
Now it will have Its chance to 
show it's serious. Popular ma- 
jorities are tricky, and capable 
of saying contradictory 
things. But in Ireland, north 
and south, they haven’t previ- 
ously been aide to demon- 
strate that they really do wish 
to marginalise the old ex- 
tremes, and unite against the 
diabolical marriage which 
will now take place between 
the unregenerates of Union 
and Nation. 

1 hear the cynics relishing 
this moment It will prove, 
will it not, that they were 


right all along? It win endorse 
their pessimism, underwrite 
their worldly wisdom, confirm 
their reading of history. And 
the nha nops of such hideous 
validation — if not immedi- 
ately, fhpn later — cann ot be 
ruled out Maybe there will be 
large Yes majorities in the ref- 
erendum, to be followed- by 
displays of bad faith among 
jockeying factions whose 
renunciation of extreme posi- 
tions Is only skin-deep. Sce- 
nario-budding, wherein Sinn 
Fein/IRA take up the gun and 
overturn the established 
order, is a game not hard to 
play. The early release of con- 
victed murderers win be par- 
ticularly hard for many ob- 
servers, Including this one, to 
swallow: the most extreme 
concession to the deformities 
of Ulster, that can apparently 
be met only by this equal abro- 
gation of the rules. The pound- 
ing of those, in print and out 
who cannot abide the thought 
of a political settlement built 
on promises, win be heard 
with ever more triumphal 
blackness between now and 
referendum day. May 22. 

But believing otherwise, 
politicians have taught com- 
mentators a lesson. This is no 
less than we require cf them, 
long though it has been in 
coming. The making of such 
deals, and the taking of such 
risks, are what they alone can 
do. John Taylor, the Unionist 
MP, wrote here yesterday of 
the ease with which he could 
have denounced everything 
Mitchell brokered, and the 
cheers he would have got It's 
the same on the other side. 
What be, like Gerry Adams, 
has done Instead is take a 
stand for something larger 
than his doomed constituency. 
They create a moment for the 
shaming cf those who said Ul- 
ster would always fight and 
that anything else could only 
make Ulster fight some more. 


The Home Secretary is wrong to seek police exemption from a law on freedom of information 

Secrets and files 


Outfor 

approval 



T HIS Easter hasn’t been so 
much happy as gay. 
Newspapers have fea- 
tured the details of George Mi- 
chael's “outing'’ and revela- 
tions about a woman losing 

unrelated lesbian. The BBC de- 
voted three nights to establish- 
ing Nod Coward as a gay Icon: 
and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had his Easter Ser- 
mon disrupted by gay rights 
protesters. 

The received liberal res- 
ponse tends to be that the 

straight establishment de- 
serves these shocks. Since gays 
sHTlfera dTCf- HmTnatkin , any- 
tiling which reminds the puhllc 
of their existence has to be OK. 
But perhaps because I hap- 
pened to be at the disrupted 
service in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, I found my usual response 

fraying. Instead I found myself 
wandering why moderate gay 
campai gners don’t dis sociate 
themselves from some of the 
nastier practices and inappro- 
priate activities sheltering 

imd pr th eir mantle . 

Doubtless the Canterbury 
protest was rationalised as 
gaining tnarimiim pnhlirrty hy 
disrupting the high point of the 
Christian year. It would expose 
the hypocrisies of a religion . 
which is supposed to preach 
tolerance and accep tance . As 
someone who regularly mut- 
ters that Christianity would be 
alrigit if it wasn’t for the Chris- 
tians, I ought to sympathise 
with such views. In fact I think 
they are crass and insensitive. 
People don’t go to church for a 
kind of AGM where the boss is 
called to account Tor the compa- 
ny's equal ops programme or 
the latest amendments to civic 
legislation. 

I certainly wasn't there look- 
ing for intellectual ooberence. 
The Church ofEngland is so 
anti-intellectual the one thing 


you can be sure of is that ser- 
mons Will be unfailingly hartal. 

But I like Canterbury Cathe- 
dral and tiie Easter imagery 
and music; like others there, it 
was matters of the spirit that 
engaged me, not politics. When 
Peter Tatchefl's aggrieved 
voice rang out I was dragged 
from reveries about the sym- 
bolism ofEaster, about friends 
and relatives who had died, and 
about my favourite film, A Can- 
terbury Tale. Most of the con- 
gregation seemed similarly 
nonplussed, words like “les- 
bian", “discrimination”, “gay 
marriage” shaking them out of 
quiet Introspection. It was 
some moments before the un- 
conscious mischievously took 
over, providing a few with the 
wildly inappropriate chant cf 
“out, out, out". 

Interesting^ what bothered 
many afterwards was not gay 
rights but why the issue was 
gay marriage. One couple com- 
plained that if they, as liberal 


Christians, waen*t married " 
“on principle", why on earth 

were gays pressmg for thi I * * * 5 ; 

“right" Dr Carev himself is am- 
bignous about marriage: two cf 
his childr en are divorced and 

remarried. One of them carfy 

mar ried in the first place when 


hot onresporwrthflities but h e’s • 
r^ppr H^lflriy jinl gmfaita iL- 
But It’s typical of many - 

recent gay “rights” protests ■_ 
that they have more to do with - 

individuals wanting public ap- 
proval for their sexual dicuoes 
than with connecting to other . 
liberal political forces at play. 
And it’s no coincidence either 

thai the church is so often the 
'focus for this kind of protest In 
most areas of public and politi- 
cal life, gays and lesbians have 
equal op po rtun ities. If gays 
want to get ‘ ‘married” tbeycan 
organise them own secular cer- 
emony. as many non -religious 


ing commitments or naming 

their children. The church is 
not that important in setting 
the parameters ofhowwe live, 
who we live with or what it 
means. But it is the ultimate 
place to find an approving or 
disapproving superego. If it's 
approval from a father figure (a 
heavenly father figure at that) 
then this fa the place to go. This 
kind of protest is far more 
abort seeking approval than 
civil rights. 

Many of the current stances 
around gay behaviour seem ul- 
timately motivated hy this 
need for “straight" society to 
approve everything connected 
with gay lifestyle, and criti- 
cisms are derailed as homopho- 
bia. So no one takes issue wilh 
George Michael describing his 
behaviour as mere weakness, 
nothing to be ashamed of be- 
cause liberals are not meant to 
criticise an oppressed group 
which has bad to evolve its own 
sexual codes and practices. But 
is it really OK to masturbate in 
a place where anyone, not just 
other gays, could ccane in, in- 
cluding kids or men ambiva- 


When TatchelPs 
voice rang out 1 
was dragged from 
Easter reveries 


lent about their sexuality? If 
gay men want to know where 
homophobic attitudes start 
they should recognise that 
some individuals who have 
had experiences like this often 
do not like it 

Perhaps it’s inevitable that 
gay politics Includes this 
regressive demand for ap- 
proval; the feeling that one’s 
sexuality fa unacceptable, and 
disapproved of; leaves along 
lasttog effect But there are dif- 
ferent ways of dealing with it 
Peter Ta t c hfil l’s real preoccu- 
pations are gaining the ulti- 
mate patriarchal approval for • 
under-age sex. A psychoanalyst 
could undoubtedly explain 
why, but in the meantime his 
antics should be seen for what 
they are rather than a perfectly 
acceptable part ofananti-dis- 
crimination programme. If the 
gay rights movement doesn't 
want a reaction to setln, they 
should distance themselves 
from the likes cf Tatchell once 
andfbralL 


G YLES also mentions a 
minister who missed a 
crucial vote . “X think 

we can gness where he is,” he 
records. “A little earlier I 
heard him boasting: TVe got 
some right high class shank 
tonight Pm going to take her 
home and knob her rigid.’ *' 
The date was Janaary 28. 
1997. and we will be check- 
ing the voting record today. 



Richard, 

Norton-Taylor 


J ACK Straw Is a sen- 
sible. decent, man. So 
he has either been got 
at, or he has a blind spot 
He insists that MIS — along 
with MIS and GCHQ — 
mast be “completely ex- 
cluded” from the planned 
Freedom of Information 
Act 

Not only that He Is ada- 
mant that all police opera- 
tions, indeed anything to do 
with law enforcement, 
should be excluded. As the 
white paper pots it “the Act 
will exclude information 
relating to the Investigation 
and prosecution functions of 
the police, prosecutors, and 
other bodies carrying out 
law enforcement work such 
as the Department of Social 
Security or the Immigration 
Service”. 

In response to persistent 


questioning last week by 
Tory and Labour members 
of the Commons public ad- 
ministration committee, Mr 
Straw said: “Given the na- 
ture of the Security Service, 
I don’t believe any part erf 
what they do should be part 
of a freedom of information 
regime”. The independent 
Tory. Richard Shepherd, 
and the new (bat not so 
New) Labour MP, Peter 
Bradley* then asked why 
pidt matters as deaths in 
police custody or police 
hand Hup of football crowds, 
nice the Hillsborough disas- 
ter, should not be covered by 

the proposed Act. 

Mr Shepherd pointed out 

that Stephen Lawrence’s 
family bad not been able to 
see the fall Police Com- 
plaints Authority reports 
Into their son’s death. Mr 
Bradley said It was not a 
question of having prior dis- 
closure about details of 
police operations, merely 
having the right afterwards 


to the truth about what had 
happened. 

Mr Straw would have 
none of it. Any info rmation 
relating to such Issues most 
remain a matter for existing 
complaints procedures or 
“judicial proceedings”. In 
other words, it most remain 
a matter of discretion — that 
of the police, or unelected 

In the rest of the EU 
police are bound 
by strict rules 
on sensitive data 


quangos, or judges. An Act 
that wou ld put the onus on 
those who possess the infor- 
mation to Justify its disclo- 
sure would be “too danger- 
ous”. he said. 

Under current plans, the 
police will be «wnp i from 
the Public Interest Disclo- 


sure Bill — designed to pro- 
tect genuine whistleblowers 
— even though avoiding 
“miscarriage erf justice" Is 
one of its explicit alms. The 
Government, meanwhile, is 
insisting that the Data Pro- 
tection RiTl should frrtflnfte 
exemptions that would give 
the poli ce freedom to hold 
sensitive personal data on 
any Individual an such mat- 
ters as political opinions and 
sexual foe. Police in allother 
EU countries are bound by 
strict rules an owing them to 
hold sensitive data only 
when it Is “absolutely neces- 
sary for the purposes of a 
particular inquiry". 

Exemptions in foe Bill 
would allow the security 
and Intelligence agencies to 
ignore requirements that 
data held on individuals 
most be “relevant” to the 
agencies’ activities, “accu- 
rate and kept up to date” 
and “fairly and lawfully” 
processed. Liberty, the civil 
rights group, says that the 


lack of controls over data 
held by the police and law 
enforcement agencies would 
enable them to hold inaccu- 
rate information which 
could have a “devastating” 
effect on an Individual’s life. 

And so back to MIS. Two 
Tory members of the public 
i vhnlnfd Tarton mmmttt pp — 
David RufDey and Andrew 
Tyxle — had a lot of fan 
quizzing Mr Straw about the 
threatened destruction of 
the 260,000 or so files MIS 


holds on Individuals it oj 
considered subversive, 
was part of a campaign p 

mated by their Tory « 
league Julian Lewis, 
of skeletons in the (O 
Labour cupboard, who 
coses such (New) Labe 
stalwarts as Peter Manti 
son — on whom MI5 lmw 
file — of .trying to “* 
brush” history by gett 

rid of tell-tale MIS files. 

It is a serious issue, 
course. Mr Straw said it v 



entirely a matter for MIS, 
adding that he would hap- 
pily leave it to MI5 to decide 
whether to keep or destroy 
its files on hfan, Hies sh^nM 
be kept for genuine histori- 
cal interest. But how many, 
and whose? And if they are 
made available in 30 years 
or so, should not the individ- 
ual concerned have a veto 
on their disclosure, or at 
least an opportunity to cor- 
rect Inaccuracies? 

MI5's work, said Mr 
Straw, “would be rendered 
impossible if the subjects of 
those files have access to 
them”. That cannot be right 
if MIS has decided to get rid 
Of tens of flimwanA of ffleti 

on the grounds that they are 
no longer needed. IT they are 
no longer relevant to its 
work, why cannot MIS’s past 
targets see what it had on 
them (blacking out names (rf 
informers if necessary)? The 
answer is that MI5 does have 
something to hide. The ques- 
tion remains: why? 
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Greasing 
the Duma 

Yeltsin rules: at a price 

WHO RULES Russia? Yesterday it was 
in Ws most decisive presiden- 

tol mode. Urged iqrtiieDSator^S 

^frS^S 8 ? for L ttie new Prime minister he 
5®* “they know their president 
n ° other candidati^ASd 

Jh^er he would, if necessary, dissolve 
the Duma? henoted with emphasis that he 
JSS»^? 0t -Sf ne ‘ “« phrase (dissolution) 
to ( ? anee 1116 constitution so 
that the leader of the upper house would 
succeed him in case of emergency he 
masted that "there win be nobhS 
®g 1 ° n ^ as ^ 1116 president'’. Those in the 
West who regard Boris as their best bet win 
be taking heart he is asserting his pre- 
eminence as vigorously as if he were party 
general secretary in tiroes gone by. 

Mr Yeltsin may also have set an exciting 
new precedent yesterday by being the first 
leader of an important nation to bribe his 
legislature in public. He invoked the name 
of Pavel Borodin, a presidential aide in 
charge of distributing apartments, cars and 
other goodies to parliamentarians. Mr Bo- 
rodin, he said, had been told to be helpful 
provided the deputies showed a construc- 
tive approach. The aide would be waiting 
till Friday — the probable date for the next 
attempt to secure the Duma’s approval for 
Sergei Kiriyenko. “They know what it’s all 
about” said Mr Yeltsin with a nudge. 

Mr Kiriyenko, it should be acknowl- 
edged, has made quite a positive showing 
since he emerged from relative obscurity as 
Mr Yeltsin’s nominee. His experience in 


goverment is limited to less than a year at 

energy^ mmis^. 

believe, that someone of the younger entre- 
peneunal generation may make a better job 
Si? ° r least cannot do any worse. He 
has already indicated he will seek to curb 
reform, paying more regard 
to foe quarter of the population — about 32 
million people who now earn less than 
the recognised subsistence wage. He has 
spoken frankly about the looming crisis in 
which unless something is done 70 per cent 
of foe budget will go to service Russia’s 
debts by foe year 2000. He has appealed to 
local interests by talking of the need to 
reapportion tax revenues so that more is 
returned to foe provinces. It is also clear 
that the main opposition parties in foe 
Duma are not implacably opposed to Mr 
Kiriyenko: they simply set a price on their 
support. Since the alternative, constitution- 
ally, if he is thrice rejected, would be 
dissolution of parliament, foe odds are in 
favour of a deal, if not in time for a second 
round, then before the final throw. 

The real problem is whether Mr Kir- 
iyenko can contend with foe hidden forces 
behind foe Russian state and produce some 
. useftil results. This is where foe question 
“who rules Russia” may get a different and 
more credible response. The answer which 
most Russians would give is relayed in an 
article in the current issue of Cha tham 
House’s The World Today. It is that Russia 
is now run by a small circle of businessmen 
headed by foe famous “Group of Seven” 
fina n ci e rs. The article carries foe apposite 
title “Robbing Russia.” The most powerful 
of the seven, Boris Berezovsky, boasts that 
they represent the “bared fan gs of capital- 
ism” and control 50 per cent of the coun- 
try’s natural resources. 

Mr Berezovsky was assumed at first to be 
behind the ousting of the last prime minis- 


ter Viktor Chernomyrdin, having fallen out 
with him over preparations for the last of 
foe great oil sefl-ofis — foe Rosneft state 
company. But it was Mr Kiriyenko during 
his short tenure in foe energy minis try 
who helped set foe Rosneft terms. His. 
fixture even- if he passes foe Duma test now 
looks that much less secure. 


Ulster’s real test 

It’s not arms but belief in peace 

NO NEWS is good news, says the old adage, 
and it seemed true enough in Northern 
Ireland yesterday. There was relief that 
those watching foe Apprentice Boys’ march 
along foe Lower Qrmeau Road had nothing 
to report Two years ago a Unionist parade 
in a Catholic area touched off trouble; 
yesterday, it passed without incident The 
Apprentice Boys toook foe guidance of foe 
parades commission and turned back be- 
fore they reached the danger-zone 

It was a small gesture but a valuable one. 
Optimists will see it as a sign that last 
Friday’s breakthrough has dr amatically al- 
tered foe mood in Northern Ireland. But it 
is too early for such thoughts. There will be 
3,500 marches this year, mostly organised 
by groups without the flexibility of foe 
Apprentice Boys. On July 12 foe Orange 
Order plans to maintain its custom of 
marching along the mainly Catholic Gar- 
vaghy Road in Portadown, an event guaran- 
teed to arouse apprehension. The chief 
constable of the RUC, Ronnie Flanagan, 
probably had this in mind yesterday when 
he ' warned that there was “still scope for 
potential disorder". Now it is up to the 
Orangemen to see if they can follow foe 
lead set by the Apprentice Boys. 

That same spirit should inform foe de- 


bate on decommissioning. Followers of foe 
painfully slow peace process will be for- 
given their sense of defa. vu as, once again, 
the handover of paramilitary weapons be- 
comes a major sticking- point The issue 
was revived this time by John Majo r in a 
weekend interview. The former prime min- 
ister deserves credit for his early role in the 
process, but this latest intervention was 
hardly helpful Instead of boosting North- 
ern Ireland’s hopes, he stirred Unionist 
tears by conjuring the prospect of Sinn Fein 
fairing its place in a new assembly while 
keeping an “armalite under the table”. It’s 
odd that Mr Major should have brought up 
such a sensitive question at so delicate a 
time. He of all people knows the obstructive 
power of the decora missioning issue. 

So it now foils to the peacemakers to 
defuse foe matter. The most persuasive 
argument may be foe one put yesterday by 
John Hume. For him, decommissioning is 
not really the point: if foe hardmen are 
pla y in g games , they can hand in weapons 
on a Monday only to buy new ones in secret 
on a Tuesday. The important test - is 
whether the ex-paramilitaries are truly 
committed to peace and democracy — and 
that win fake time. Granting them that 
time — as well as a face-saving way to hand 
over arms without the appearance of sur- 
render — is a risk. But, for the sake of 
peace, it’s surely a risk worth taking. 


Turgid termites 

Gnawing at our foundations 

THE TERMITE is the Jekyll and Hyde of 
the insect world. On a good day it fulfills a 
vital function by eating decaying or dead 
wood and recycling it into useful nutrients. 
On a bad day it does exactly the same thing 


— only to houses and other wood struc- 
tures because no one has taught it foe 
difference. 

Once they have found themselves some 
tasty wood, termites are incredibly self- 
sufficient. They live where foey eat and 
foey eat where they live. They never need 
to phone for a take-away. And that's the 
trouble. In warmer countries like the 
United States they wreak more havoc than 
fire and flooding put together. The toughest 
of the breed (Formosan termites) can de- 
vour their way through bricks and mortar 
and even concrete to get to wood in order to 
satisfy their habit Several years ago they 
even had the aflrontery to gnaw at the roots 
of democracy itself — the Statue of Liberty 
which suffered severe infestations in foe 
base of the monument housing the 
museum. 

For centuries Britain, which hasn’t been 
invaded by any foreign bodies since 1066, 
has been able to sport a stiff upper lip on 
foe subject of termites: they were always 
someone else's problem. Not any morn As 
we reported yesterday, these outsized ants 
have been caught trying to colonise a part 
of north Devon though foe exact location is 
being kept secret to protect local estate 
agents. Scientists say that termites in Brit- 
ain have been nurtured by the same global 
warming that has brought us dolphins 
frolicking in foe sea in April off Lyme 
Regis. But explanation isn’t enough. We 
must have a cure. What we need is a 
national termite policy. No longer should 
foey be allowed to gnaw away at home (and 
at homes). In this day and age they must 
either change their diet or go out into the 
world and do wood-eating for foe commu- 
nity. Otherwise we Will miss foe chanre to 
chip away at Nature’s version of foe depen- 
dency culture: and welfare-to-work will be a 
gnawing failure. 


Letters to the Editor 

Tactical errors in schools debate 


From Domes 
to condoms 


( GOT as far as ‘'(Lord) Baker 
is an intellectual giant among 
politicians” (Pome-laden, G2, 
April 13)— andthrewup. But 
Stephen Bay ley should have 
stayed with the project We 
need something on the Dome’s 
scale to bouse his ego. 
JohnDady. •• 

Taunton, Somerset 

1 [EZZAandMandv. Bill and 
II Ben under the Millennium 
dustbin, are muted by their ap- 
pa krg IsuBk of trr w gi ngtian 
lanCampbelL 
Ynyslas,Dyfed- 


t (Letters, April 13) 
we went to Ernest Race, the 
designer, and bougbtacoudb, 

armriiairsandarockliigcbair. 
I stfll have great affectioq for 
them and visitors can’t believe 
they were designed in 1951. 
Jacqueline Ennialft, 

London. 


[on Sumerian writ- 
ings for the creation of our 
heaven and earth and the div- 
iding of the water between 
them (Scientists discover • 
water In space. April 8) isde- 

tr> 7 r aohnr in gttchen’s 

book The 12th Planet The 
writers of the Hebrew Genesis 

brfpr adapted the Babylonian 

version. A case of science and 

religion catching up with an- 

cient knowledge, perhaps (Let- 
ters, April 9). . 

Philip King. 

London, • •• 

I ' HKoHMWAn mnt nffliftgdai- 

I tists was as nothing com- 
pared tothejoy of the people of 
Yorkshire when finally the fate 

off the water that leakedfitan 

Yorkshire Water’s defective ■ 

water system became known. 

FARecht - 
Aberdeen. 

/‘MIARDONNAY and“somer 
V-rfoingflff foe weekend”, an 

unusual shopping trend (Tteal 
mm’ give the game away. 

April 16)? Condoms make ex- 

caBent air-right sealers for 
halfdr tmlc bottles of wipe. 
Peter Bated. 

Fakeoham; Norfolk. 

to recent letters, 


note, following all the tips, 
what chance af publication on 
Monday fareven Tuesday)? 
Kay Steward (79#)- 
Chair, One- woman Creative 
CotrespaEdakce Committee- 


1 1 HOSE who presume to 

I question government pro- 
posals on education are still 
smeared as “militants” or 
“Trots”. What is so depress- 
ing is that the Guardian en- 
gages in these smears (Leader, 
April 13). 

1 Lbave little to do with the 
education system, but it is 
clear that there are profound 
concerns about proposals for 
education action zones and 
other changes. 

Instead of discussing the 
implications, you took the 
easy way out You just la- 
belled those who reject the 
proposals, so seeking to in- 
validate their concerns by 
undermining their right to ex- 
press them. These are tabloid 
tactics. 

It is disturbing that voices 
cannot be raised against par- 
ticular policies without being 
caricatured in this way . 

This disallows discussion 
and marginalises people. If it 
is teachers today , who wjll it 
be tomorrow? 

London. 


\A/HY does Stuart Lester 
V V (Letters, April 11 ) imag- 
ine that ending selection w3l 
mean children being directed 
to a particular school by 
bureaucratic diktat? 

Using Orwellian catch- 
phrases doesn’t change the 
fact that children are usually 
“allocated” places by the 
LEAs’ admission policies. 
Where there is no pecking 
order, these allocations are 
difficult but manageable 
Where there is a variety of 
schools with spurious 
“choice" the outcome is often 
hwnrt ache for many Children 
and parents. There would be 
more money for the schools if 
the bureaucracy forced on to 
many authorities was 
reduced. 

BobTntton. 

NUT conference, Blackpool 


David Bhmketf s plans for 
the future erf 1 the education 

system and of the concerns of 
teachers on the issues of 
workload and red tape. 

As a teacher working in the 


state sector in Scotland. I al- 
ready belong to a General 
Teaching Council; I was pro- 
moted to the position of senior 
teacher, designed to keep ex- 
cellent teachers in foe class- 
room; and I work under a con- 
tract of employment that 
states a maximum class size of 
33 and limits the amount of 
non-teaching tasks that I can 
he asked to dp. 

Pe r h a ps before Mr Blunkett 
goes any further be should 
speak to his coll e agues at 
Westminster to find out how 
the teaching profession in the 
rest ofBritain operates. 

MC Barry. 

Renfrewshire. 

K A ARGARET Hodge MP 
I Vlrecenfly called for a 
return to payment by results 
In education. She should con- 
sult the opinion of a chief in- 
spector of schools who experi- 
enced an earlier attempt at 
this clumsy measure. 

Edmond Holmes, who 
retired In 1910, recognised 
that a national curriculum 
and payment by results were 


bound together. The former 
furnished material for regular 
examinations; the latter en- 
abled the results to be turned 
into a convenient, apparently 
objective, Sliding scale of 
remuneration. 

But says Holmes, the sys- 
tem obscured the true pur- 
poses of education. 

In his book. What Is and 
What Might Be, Holmes 
speaks of foe “tendency [of the 
examination system] to arrest 
growth, to deaden life, to para- 
lyse the higher faculties... to 
involve education in an at- 
mosphere of unreality and 
self-deception." He also de- 
scribes the flurry ofrote- 
leaming androechanical 
drilling that occurred when an 
inspector's visit was due, 
since teachers’ financial fu- 
tures depended on their pu- 
pils’ performance. He called 
the system a source of “infi- 
nite mischief”. 

There is still a little time 
left in which to think 

a ga i p . 

Christopher R Shute. 
Polesworth, Staffs. 


Wackybaccy 

\ A /HY are your business 
V V journalists being so coy 
about foe real reason why 
rolling one’s own cigarettes is, 

to quote Julia Finch, “verging 

on the trendy” (Imperial's big 
roll-up, Aprils)? 

Any fool can tell you why 
this sector of the market is 

booming. Imperial Tobacco 

can’t be unaware of foe possi- 

bilities either. After all, they 
took overRfzla before buying 

a tobacco business to H o ll and 
(yet another due). 

Presumably they’ll now tar- 
get late-night petrol stations 
and the makers of KitKat and 

Pink Floyd albums- John Dun- 

can almost hit the nail on the 
head when he mentioned that 
cigarette smokers have their 
favourite brands, but “roll-up 
smokers are much more 
choosy”. Too right hut we 
ain ’t fa~nr!ng about tobacco. 

A G Roberts. 

Cardiff 

ARETH Davies oflmpe- 


draw attention to the fact that 
70 per cent of hand-rolling 
tobacco consumed this year 
wffl have been smuggled. 

The Tobacco Alliance, rep- 
resenting independent 


Wo, A/fcW 7 t MEAht UKH tt/E"«ET 
BB^AUSG WE’RB 

SS/Ai IMPERIAL- 



retailers, believes the smug- 
girng of tobacco and Its fllef^d 
resale are undermining foe 
independent retail industry 
and ban ning public finances. 
Tobacco sales make op about a 
quarter ofthe turnover of a 
corner shop. Manyare being 
driven out cfbustoess. 

The incentive to smuggle 
arises from the differential in 
tobacco duty between Britain 


and foe European Union. For 
example, a packet of 20 ciga- 
rettes coste £3 l 36 in Britain 
but only £L73 in Belgium. Also 
smugglers do not care to 
whom they sell tobacco, so 
children have greater access. 
The solution is harm on i sa t ion 

of tobacco taxes. 

Paul Mason- 
Tobacco Alliance, 

London. 


Country matters 

IN TAMMY Wynette’s obitu- 
I ary (Aprfl 8) you reported that 
Dolly Parton was emee married 
to Porter Wagoner. Sorry, 
against all the odds, DaDy Par- 
ton has been married to cue 
Cari. Dean for foe past 33 years. 

The tumultuous years Wyn- 
ette spent with George Jones 
were probably the cause of her 
finest record ings and live per- 
formances. Yet, for all that she 
suffered to those years, she 
was not as prolific a writer of 
songs as many other country 
singers. But then there were 
plenty of writers to realise her 
ideas, none more’so than Billy 
Sherrill. 

Her material can be divided 
in three. There was pr&Jones, 
comprising deserted wife 
songs, kiddy songs or loyal 
wife songs; there was post- 
Jones remorse and agony, 
then relief: And fora, her late 
1980s album. Higher Ground, 


More Marmite 
addictions 

W E TOO have a son who 
appears to exist solely on 
Marmite, plus chocolate, 
bourbon biscuits. Ribena, oc- 
casional orange juices or diet 
cola, and whatever milk he 
has in tea (Marmite diet baf- 
fles bof fin s. April 9). He, too. is 
a keen sportsman and. of our 
four children, he has less days 
off school. Perhaps this phe- 
nomenon is not so unusual 
Brian Partridge. 

Maidstone. Kent 


into a third and more interest- 
ing phase which might in- 
volve a wider range of mate- 
rial. But despite widespread 
Critic a l acnlaim for the album, 
there were to be no more 
recordings in this vein. 

Mike Harvey. 

Clacton, Essex. 


Will Irish peace agreement herald break-up of the United Kingdom? 


THENctetlsemlraajQd peace 
I a gnwwent mgy usher Ina- 
new era of peace anfl stability 
(Terror rtekto peace ideal, -■ 

April 13), butits Ixnplemmte- 
tion could bring the Break-up 

ofUKastepcloser. - 
The main thrust of foe 

agreefoefltseems 
Northern Ireland evtflvens- 
own separate political iden- 
tity; hence the emphasis on 


I entity ofltorfhem Ireland has 

crystallised— and Iff 

Britain, having joined ^ EMU, 

would have forfeited much of 

its sovereignty— Northern 
Ireland, likeScotiana, would 

have nothing to lose and - 

everything to gain by b^^" -. 


ttom the Irish ^stthgog. 

and the repealoffoel920Gov- - 
eminent oflreland Art. both 
of which link Northern Ire- 

land either to foe Irish Repuh- 

U< qm? foeSjMtoa*® 


HrtoftheBuropeantlnknL ' 


foougb a step m the right 

reefioo, is nut wfrhoutits 

long-term Implications. 
RaodhfrSlngJi Bains. 
London.' 


A RETHINK trf attitudes to- 

/TRart^ewould offer escit- 
fngpossibflftiBs. Weneed to 


move beyond our our politi- 
cally illiterate 'attitude to a 
European federal unit based 
on regions. 

Imagine a situatksi in wnlrii 
jfri gfanri, Scofiami Wales, 
Northern Ireland and southern 
Ireland were contributing 
mraibersafafederalEurQpe. 


would have ^relati o nships be- 
fq? p<*n narrornmimittes. 

The European Court could 
help resolve problems , and 

s ubsidiari ty, together with 
social and economic convert 
grace, could be powerful pro- 
gressive forces. 

JR Turner. 

Telford, Shropshire. 


I T SEEMS that little, if any; 
attention has been paid to foe 
core problem of flie six counties 
ofNorthem Ireland: that the 
electorate votes according to 
religious upbringing. As this is 
a matterof near absolute con- ■ 
victioa, there is no rocan for ' 

dezoocratfodebateSc^fbHras- 

long as decisions are limited to 
a majority of the Northern Ire- 
land electorate, no^ real progress 
can be expected L „ 

UK political parties should 

be trying to get people elected 

in Northern Ireland accord- 
ing to i beliefs, notreh* 


Arthur Worland. 
Hnntingdon, Cambs. 


pyAVID Trimble is surely 
L/right to say that the Good 
Friday agreement will 
strengthen the union as well 
as provide a framework for 
peace in the province. . 

Conversely, a No vote in the 
referendum will lead to fur- 
ther disillusion with North- 
ern Ireland in Britain. A mood 
of “a plague on all their 
houses” will develop, not least 
because of foe huge human 
a brf financial cost to the main- 
land of maintaining the 
union. Like all partnerships, 
the union needs consent from 
both sides ofthe Irish Sea. 
John O’Brien. 

Morpeth, Northumberland. 


your piece. The main ingre- 
dient of sandwiches is bread, 
foe “staff oflife" and a rich 
source of fibre and protein, 
vitamins and minerals. With 
his occasional orange juice, 
miTir, fro mage fr a is, nuts and 
raisins, young Daniel proba- 
bly has. a Car superior diet to 
that of most of his age peers. 
Justthink-nohurgers.no 
fizzy drinks, no crisps .. . 

Dr Chris Allen. 

Herne, Kent. 

k AY SON has grown up on a 
1^ VI similar diet and is now 16. 

I consulted various people in- 
cludtog a homeopath, dieti- 
tian and a psychologist About 

II years ago an article was 
published in She magazine 
about an 8-year -old Marmite 
sandwich-eater. A newsletter 
was started by one ofthe boys’ 
parents (foe Marmiters were 
nearly all boys), where people 
swapped stories and useful 
hints. There was also an aim 
to get someone interested in 
researching foe phenomenon. 
The closest we got to this was 
some doctor claiming we were 
soft parents of spoiled brats. 
Name and address supplied. 

ME. it was marmite 
toast. Since going to univer- 


Lateness, landslides, dodgy 
bus trips. What next for rail? 

I AST Thursday my son, 

L_aged 14, caught an Alpha 


train from Leominster at 
17.42. After a change to a Great 
Western train at Newport, he 
was due at Paddington at 20.25. 

At 18.30 he borrowed a mo- 
bile phone to tell me there was 
flooding on the line, that he 
was delayed at Hereford 
station and would probahly 
arrive in Paddington at2i35. 

That train was 25 minutes 
late and he wasn't on it 1 
asked at foe information desk 
what had happened to the pas- 
sengers on the delayed Here- 
ford/Newport train and was 
told they could not possibly 
know what had happened to 
individual passengers. When, 
to my anxiety, J persisted, I 
was told my son would proba- 
bly be on foe next train from 
Newport at 23.10. He wasn't. 

He was, thank heaven, on 
foe last train from Swan- 
sea/Newport at 00.01 . He told 
me stories of landslides, flood- 
tog rivers and se emingl y dan- 
gerous trips on buses. When 
he changed trains at Newport 


he was not informed where to 
go for foe London train. Once 
on the right train, foe ticket 
collector requested £5.50 more 
than foe normal Supersaver 
fare due to inflated prices for 
Easter Thursday. His spare 
cash spent, he travelled for 
six-and-a-half hours with no 
food or drink, no detailed in- 
formation and no compensa- 
tion for the mismanagement 

Back at Paddington, his el- 
der brother and I froze on an 
unheated station. No cafe or 
restaurant was open and there 
was no information. 

To whom should I com- 
plain? Alpha. Great Western, 
the three companies owning 
foe trains he used, or Rail- 
track who own the track and 
stations? 

Why the lack of information 
for staff, passe n gers and those 
meeting passengers? Disgust- 
ing service all round. Whom 
does privatisation and frag- 
mentation ofthe railways 
serve? 

Shirley Franklin. 

London. 


ILCAU5 
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of this addiction, despite having 
ajar readily to handjffl wasn't 
a student, rd be a perfectly 
healthy and rational adult 
Bridget Floyer. 

London. 


For the record 

I AM shocked by the publlca- 
Ition of Erin Pizzey’s untrue 
and damaging letter (April 8). 
Neither I personally, nor the 
organisation that I belonged 
to —the London Women’s Lib- 
eration Workshop — was 
ever, to my knowledge, en- 
gaged in planning or conduct- 
ing b ombing attempts outside 
the Miss World contest or the 
Post Office Tower or any- 
where else, or in any other 
acts of violence. 

Sally Alexander. 

London. 

/CATHERINE Bennett, 
v,/ referring to an article on 

flw breakdown of my msr- 

riaga, suggested (Baring aD. 
April 11) foatlbeUeved the 

union oTDdlaand Grant Bo- 

vey could stfll work. Infect, i 

clearly stated foe opposite. 

Sbyama Perera. 

London. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Sir Kan MacGregor 


The Guardian Tuesday April 14 1998 Jj ™ m onto? 


The scourge 

of Scargill 


T HE motto of Gan 
MacGregor is "ever 
do and spare 
nought”. It was one 
that perfectly fitted 
the long and turbulent career 
of Sir Ian MacGregor, who has* 
died of a heart attack aged 83. 
He was, in succession, chair- 
man of the British Steel Cor- 
poration and the National 
Coal Board, heading the latter 
during the great strike of 1984- 
1985 which divided the 
mineworkers, the labour and 
trade union movement — and 
the country. 

Sir Ian was a physically and 
mentally tough Scot who spent 
most of his working life with 
American companies. At vast 
expense to the Exchequer, he 
was head-hunted back to Brit- 
ain under the Thatcher gov- 
ernment to run the National 
Coal Board and drastically cot 
its mines and workers. His 
style precipitated in 1984 what 
was to be one of the worst 
miners' strikes of the century. 
Often he seemed determined 
to give the moral victory to his 
equally unpopular opponent, 
the National Union of 
Mineworkers’ Arthur Scargfll, 
whose hatred of the British 
class system he paradoxically 
shared. "In a war,” said Mac- 1 
Gregor, "a soldier has to shoot 


tojfDL Itafortunateay I'm a 
softer in that fri™? of war ” 

tion in liberal circles in Brit- 
ain as one of the toughest 

tetetete ra and worst commu- 
nicators smce Sir Eric Geddes 

(of tile i of the 1920s expenditure 
axe). In the US, hi« amtn^ p g 
were much more esteemed 
and he followed Alexander 
Graham Befi, Thomas Edison, 
pndlte Wright and Marconi in 

bong awarded the Fritz Medal 
for services to Industry. 

When the call came to chair 
the NCB, he was over 70 and 
had a lim i ted partnership in 
the New York bank of Lazaiti , 
FWres. Rumours ft# he was 
going to take 19 the NCB ! 
chairmanship at $59,325 a 
year, with the bank pocketing 
a£L5 million fee to compen- 
sate fix* losing his services, 
were greeted wiih incredulity. 
But M&cGregor was already a i 
multimillionaire anrf when 
his - appointment was con- 
firmed, made no secret of an 
urge to help British indus t r y 
became more viable. 

When, near the time his 
three-year (1983-1988) contract 
with tiie NCB was due to run 
out, the NCB made a record 
£2,200 million loss, Mrs 
Thatcher tried to handbag 
him. It was widely rumoured 


that toe Prime Minister bad 
persuaded Ranald Reagan to 
offer MacGregor a job with the 
Federal Reserve Board in 

Washington, to get him off her 

hands. MacGregor confessed 
that after bis experience with 
toe miners’ strike anything In 
Washington "looked good” but 
he resisted all attempts to oust 

Titm 

Characteristically he later 
said: “To tell you the truth, I 
expected to he sacked at toe 
time of toe coal strike. Bui I 
had a strong case and I would 
have gone public on it The 
Government knew that I’ve 
never wanted to be a politi- 
cian, but I ean handle than " 

The son of a Scots accoun- 
tant and a schoolteacher 
mother, who brought her fam- 
ily up strictly in the United 
Free Church. MacGregor was 
24 at the time of toe General 
Strike of 1926. He heard his 
tether say: “A few union lead- 
ers should not be allowed to 
use their men to hold the 
country up to ransom.” This 
simple code became his. His 
two elder brothers drove 
trams in Glasgow to help 
break the strike. 

His universities were Glas- 
gow and the Royal College of 
Science and Technology. He 
went to Canada and then toe i 



Thatcher’s man ... Sir Ian MacGregor in contemplative mood 


US in 1940 to help arrange war 
supplies for Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Ministry of Supply. As 
he later put it, he realised that 
the British class' system 
wanted, to make managers of 
Oxbridge graduates and tech- 
nicians out of everyone else. 
He decided to stay and met his 
English-born wife, Sibyl, 
there. His children worked or 
married into the law. For a 
decaw from 1967, MacGregor 
was chief executive and chair- 
man of a may, a multinational 


conglomerate. It traded in [ 
metals, ores and minerals. He I 
introduced the company to I 
coal production by acquiring 
Ayshire Collieries in toe US 
mid-west, toe llto largest 
American coal producer, in 
1969. By the time he left the 
company it was the third larg- 
est in the US. Its animal out- 
put was 50 millio n tons. Amax 
sales went up by 900 per cent 
in a decade. In 1975 the com- 
pany paid MacGregor £150,000 
a year and his own shares in | 


the company were worth 
□early £2 mminn. - 
He revealed his blend cff 
Mammon and moralising by 
becoming chairman of Reli- 
gion in American Life, famous 
for its glngan: “The family that 

prays together, stays 
together.” But Ids abrasive 
style was considered harsh by 
some, even in American busi- 
ness, and he fought long and 
hard against recognition of 
the United Mine Workers of 
Ameri ca. The union fought 


General Sir Frank King 

Rewriting 
the manual 

W HEN Frank King, | most talented you 
who ba6 died aged to study the situat 
79, was appointed process rewriting tl 
GOC Northern Ire- on urban guerrilla 


W HEN Frank King, 
who has died aged 
79, was appointed 
GOC Northern Ire- 
land and Director of Opera- 
tions in February 1973, he in- 
herited a demoralised police 
force and a garrison of sol- 
diers struggling to develop 
tactics to cope with, the debili- 
tating effects of widespread 
civil disorder and political 
turmofl. 

Although the Army bad 
mounted Operation Motor- 
man, its biggest land opera- 
tion since toe second world 
war, in July 1972 and now 
deployed a heavy presence in 
the most troubled areas, 
shooting attacks, bombings 
and sectarian murder, albeit 
at a reduced level, continued 
on a wide scale. 

The Army brought in its 


Frank Tindall 


most talented young officers 
to study toe situation, in the 
process rewriting toe manuals 
on urban guerrilla warfare to 
articulate the new doctrines of 
counter-terrorism and peace- 
keeping. Ring , who was fre- 
quently seen an the streets 
and at the scenes of incidents, 
brought his considerable ex- 
pertise and encooragBnait to 
bear on this learning process. 
But in May 1974, with King 
firmly at the helm, the Army 
was taught a signal lesson 
about toe foil extent of con- 
ventional military impotence 
in situations like Northern 
Ireland. 

The 1973 -Sunningdale 1 
Agr eement created a pioneer- 
ing pnwgr-Hhartng executive 

at Stormont, enabling union- 
ists and nationalists, for the 
first time, to share responsi- 



Frank King — spelt out the realities of Northern Ireland . 


bilily for governing Northern 
Ireland. H also contained pro- 
vision to recognise the Irish 
dimension by forging formal 
cross-border administrative 
links. Hardline loyalists 
viewed these developments 


with alarm and plotted a new 
form of general strike to over- 
throw them. 

ralmiating that if the elec- 
tricity supply was inter- 
rupted. a modern society 
could quickly be brought to its 


knees, extremists secretly sub- 
verted key workers in the 
power stations and launched a 
g eneral strike in May 1974. As 
toe effects of the power run- 
down. and collateral Intimida- 
tion, became progressively 
more catastrophic, term ani- 
mals died in large numbers 
and food supplies were inter- 
rupted. There was also the 
prospect of raw sewage spill- 
ing into the streets as the 
pumps failed. The Labour gov- 
ernment, led by Harold Wil- 
son, and his Ulster Secretary, 
Merlyn Rees, came under 
pressure from the fledgling ex- 
ecutive to use the Army to 
confront the intimidators, dis- 
tribute fuel and take over the 
power-stations to break the 
strike. 

It fell to King to spell out the 
realities. Even if the military 
could run the complex elec- 
tricity system, and they could 
not, he emphasised, there 
were not enough s oldi ers to 
put even one at- every, distribu- 
tion pylon to prevent sabotage 
and ensure distribution. Simi- 
larly, there was little the 
Army could do to keep roads 
open -and break the strike. 
“You cant go round shooting 
people because they want to 
do a certain thing." he said 


later. Within 14 days the exec- 
utive collapsed and with it toe 
hard-won political agreement' 
It was by ter the most humili- 
ating episode in the Army’s 
30-year campaign in Ulster. 

Frank Douglas King, whose 
parents Arthur and Kate 
termed in Berkshire, was edu- 
cated at Wallingford Gram- 
mar School. At toe outbreak of 
war in 1939 he abandoned 
plans to term and enlisted in 
the Army. In 1944, as a captain 
in the Parachute Regiment 
during toe Ar nhem landings, 
he jumped from his burning 
glider at 300 feet as it was 
being sprayed with gunfire. 
He was later wounded and 
mfcon prisoner. After the war 
be saw further action in Cy- 
prus, Bahrain and Kuwait and 
served in a wide range of 
co mman ds. He left northern 
Ireland in 1975 and retired 
from Army three years later. 
He is survived by his wife, Joy 
Emily Ellen Taylor-Lane, 
whom he married in 1947. 
their son. and two daughters. 

Chris Rydw 

General Sir Frank King. Director 
of Operations, Northern Ireland, 
bom March 9. 1919; died March 
30, 1998 


hack with an advertisement 
reading: “We all know Amax 
for what it is — a leader of 
anH-^irHnn activity throughout 
tbe nation.” 

Later, in 1979, MacGregor 
was commuting from the US 
as deputy chairman of British 
Leyland under the chairman 
Michael Edwardes. He 
riahrwd to be responsible for 

gtwirng the board, to sack 
Derek Robinson, “Red Robbo” 
a Longbridge Birmingham 
shop steward. In 1980 be be- 


Alex Ritchie 
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Wimp chairman and Chief ex- 

ecutive of die British Steel 
Corporation. Again, min 5 
were dosed, workers sacked, 
and production cut in aneffiart 
to achieve profitability. His 
reward was a knighthood in 
1986. He is survived by his scar 
and daughter. 

Deno te Barker f 

Sir tan Klnioch MacGregor,^. 7 
sinnessman, bom September® 
1912; died April 13, 1998 


Courage aboard 
the Challenger 


Plans for a better way of life 


W HEN I think of Frank 
Tindall, toe Scottish 
town planner, who 
has diejl aged 79, I imagine 
him being larger than he was 
— an indication oPthe effect of 
his generosity of spirit and 
bigness of heart. The elder in 
a pair of non-identical twins, 
be came from a line of archi- 
tects. engineers and builders. 
Incl uding Sir Charles Barry, 
architect of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Tindall was a civilising 
socialist of the old school, who 
believed in careful thought 
and planning , and in toe oblir 
gallon of toe better-off to use 
thetr advantage for the well- 
being of the less advantaged. 
Alongside this historicist, 
semi-Marxist view — he 
studied history at Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, after Up- 
pingham School — lay a 
unique insight into what we 
would now can ecology. A sig- 
nificant moment came while 
serving as a major in the clos- 
ing months of the second 
world war. Frank had ordered 


the felling of trees for use as 
fo rf, when an Austrian for- 
ester suggested that it was toe 
mature, and not the young, 
trees which should be taken. 

Frank’s Memoirs, which 
are to be published in the 
autumn, tell the story of the 
aspirations of postwar plan- 
ning and show him as a vi- 
sionary. Prewar, he had orga- 
nised an undergraduate study 
tour of planning in Europe 
. «nd his approach was con- 
cerned with batanoe, and mu- 
tual responsibility. After 
j study at the Town Banning 
Institute, Frank worked on 
the p^n for Petedee, the 
County Durham new town 

and at the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. In 
1950, he became East I xrthi- 
an’s planning officer and from 
1975 until his 1985 retirement 
he was Lothian Regional 
Council’s director of physical 
planning . Taking on a poor 
and rundown county; his eco- 
logical approach soon 
emerged. He understood the 

importance of conservation — 


Jackdaw 


God given 

BEFORE each meal, Gwen 
Shamblin thanks the Lord for 
her daily bread, not to men- 
tion the ice-cream and choco- 
late cakeshe treats herself to 
on a regular basis. The 5ft 4ln, 
8st mother of two from Nash- 
ville in the US eats what she 
wants, when she wants and 
never gains weight — some- 
thing she attributes to a 
power ter greater than her 
metabolism. 

“God made our bodies and 
he created a signal within us 
to tell us when to eat and 
when to stop," says Shamb- 
lin. A registered dietician. 
■yhamhHn, 42, is toe founder 
of the Weigh Down Work- 


shop, a Christian-based 
weight-loss programme that 
is offered through more than 
13,000 churches across the . 
US. “ People think broccoli is 
righteous and fudge brownies 

are a sin,” she says. “But God 

did not put chocolate an 
Earth to torture us. He cre- 
ated it, threw in the fet stirred 
the sugar. I praise him when I 
eat it" 

GodisUke a box of chocolates, 
acomjbrtmg post-Easter 
thought, from Zest 

Sky’s the limit 

FUTURE archaeologists will 
have to give an account of the 
activities of the mysterious 
tower people. They are 
chiefly known through the 
erection ofhuge metal towers 
around the shores of the Pa- 
cific in the late 20th oentnry. 
Some of these structures, as 
lovely as gasworks, will be 
interpreted as part of the 
technology of a passing ted. at 
the time, for mobile phones. 
Other experts will see them 
as mere viewing platforms 
from which photographs 
could be taken. No one will 
realise toeir true use — to 


in contrast to preservation — 
and foresaw changes to local 
did, industries. The fashion 
was to destroy old buildings 
but he used them for new 
purposes as with the mining 
museum at Prestoqgrange and 
Newtongrange. He also im- 
ported Dutch techniques for 
dune preservation through 
p/anHng grasses and shrubs, 
thus creating the beautiful 
coastal walks East Lothian 
now boasts. East Lothian's 
landscape, townscapes and 
quality of life owe much to 
Frank’s influence and the 
county town. Haddington, 
bears witness to his success. 

He was instrumental In set- 
ting up Scotland’s Nature Con- 
servancy Council — for which 
he was awarded an QBE — 
and, in retirement, he devel- 
oped natural forest at Straan- 
ruie, Abemethy, In Highlands, 
near the croft cottage he had 
enjoyed for so many years, 
winning in his last summer 
and to his great delight the 
Hunter Blair Trophy for out- 
standing forestry. He oversaw 


enable people to tie elastic 
round their legs and throw 
themselves from a great 
height: bungee jumping. So 
what about bungee jumping? 
The cold psychological view 
would be that it's caught on 
because young men feel their 
hairy-chested sexual role to 
be threatened in an age of fe- 
male liberation and therefore 
reconstruct it symbolically. 
After all, it derives from a 
Pentecost island ritual of 
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* HAPP'f 


Turn yum — Zest finds God 


the regeneration of the splen- 
did estate at Bankton House: 
the house converted to viable 
flats, the gardens restored to 
their Georgian glory. But, in a 
way. his understanding of 
ecology is best expressed sim- 
ply in the love of the land and 
its produce, of the possibilities 
it offered for creating delight 
and in the joy of achieving a 
sensitive and productive bal- 
ance between humanity and 
nature that characterised his 
home and its garden. 

After his funeral I went to 
visit Haddington. The little 
town is still delicately 
coloured, the colours reflect- 
ing the scheme chosen by him 
and his architect-planner wife, 
Mary Mjnier, whose sensitiv- 
ities and interests such as ar- 
chitectural conservation bad 
such a positive influence on 
him. It is not, of course, in the 
continuity of an old colour 
scheme that his triumph lies, 
but in influencing a Way of 
thinking .so that we would 
care about such an aspect of 
our environment 


masculinity where men tie li- 
anas to their ankles and leap 
off a bamboo scaffold. (Usu- 
ally they do it in the dry sea- 
son. but when the Duke of 
Edinburgh paid a visit they 
were persuaded to do it in the 
wet season when the vines 
are green and stretchy and - 
well — it was all very sad.) 

But wait Isn’t that a wom- 
an I see about to leap over the 
edge? I ask my Indonesian in- 
formant about it Bungee, in 
Indonesian comes out as 
band. Unfortunately, that’s 
the word for a transvestite. So 
bungee-jumping comes outas 
a sort of transvestites’ leap. 
The origins of bungee, in High 
Life. 

Spell it out 

FROM the transcript of a 
commercial that was breed- 
cast last November On local 
television and radio stations 
in Washington, DC, by the 
Free Congress Foundation 
and the National Center for 
public policy Research. (The 
foundation maintains a Web 
site that provided updates on 
Paula Jones’s sexual miscon- 
duct suit against Bill Clin- 



Birthdays 


Frank Tindall ... care and 
concern for others 

He was concerned for others 
— in the way be served fine 
wine generously, without 
limit: in infectious bonhomie, 
and gifts to visitors at his 
Midlothian home of his prized 
honey and home-grown vege- 
tables, and in the way he lis- 
tened. A generous and devoted 
tether and grandfether. Frank 
Tindall is survived by Mary, 
whom he married nearly SO 
years ago, their three children 
and four grandchildren, and 
his twin. 

Ranufpfi GteniDe 

Frank Purser Tindall, planner, 
bom January 21, 1919; died 
March 11. 1998 


Gerry Anderson, film pro- 
ducer, dirctor and writer 69; 
Dr Brian Bertram, zoologist. 
54; Julie Christie, actress. 58; 
Susan Davies, photographer, 
65; Sir John Gielgud, actor, 
34; Eiddwen Harrhy, so- 
prano. 49; Valerie Hobson, 
former actress, 81; the Rt Rev 
Dr David Hope, Archbishop 
of York. 58; Paddy Hoptork, 
racing driver, 65; Julian 
Lloyd Webber, cellist, 47; Lo- 
retta Lynn, country singer. 
63; Craig McDermott, crick- 
eter, 33; Caroline Marland. 
managing director, the Guard- 
ian and Observer, 52; Rt Rev 
Michael Marshall, archbish- 
ops' adviser cm Evangelism, 
62; Baroness Masham, cam- 
paigner for the disabled, 63; 
Rev Abel Muzorewa, Zim- 
babwean churchman and 
leader, 73; Prof John New- 
ton, gynacologist, 39; Marisa 
Phillips, president, Mental 
Health Review Tribunal, 66; 
Prof John Roberts, histo- 
rian, 70; David Skipper, di- 
rector. Westminster Centre 
for Education, 67; Rod Stei- 
ger, actor, 73; Baroness (Eliz- 
abeth) Symons, junior minis- 
ter, Foreign Minister. 47; 
Baroness Wamock. former 
mistress, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, 74. 


O N January 7, 1997 doc- 
tors ruled that Rory 
McCarthy, one of Rich- 
ard Branson’s copilots on his 
round-the-world balloon at- 
tempt was too -ill to take off 
with the tycoon, and fellow 
co-pilot Per Lindstrand. So 
when Branson's Virgin 
Global Challenger floated up 
from Marrakesh that day it 
was design engineer Alex Rit- 
chie — who has died of septi- 
caemia aged 52 — who 
replaced McCarthy. 

After the Challenger bad 
made its scheduled climb to 
30,000ft the trip began to go 
badly wrong. Eight and a half 
hours after takeoff Ritchie 
was astride the capsule roof, 
trying to save the craft In 
five hours the balloon had 
fallen more than 25,000ft — at 
times at speeds of 400ft a min- 
ute — and was minutes away 
from disaster amidst the 
Atlas mountains. By Jettison- 
ing a fuel tank, he halted the 
descent Thus eventually did 
the craft land safely, if igno- 
mini nusty in Algeria. Ritchie 
had also, as Branson acknowl- 
edged. saved the tycoon’s life. 

Then, last January came 
the bitter twist. Ritchie, 
together with Lindstrand, 
made a recreational para- 
chute jump from 13,000ft over 
Marrakesh. After falling 
4,000ft Ritchie realised that 1 
his parachute was corkscrew- 1 
ing and made attempted to ■ 
unravel it. It was not until 
2,000ft that he succeeded in 1 
opening his reserve para- 1 
chute which also became en- 
tangled. He crashed into a I 
concrete car park at around 


60mph and sustained multiple 
injuries which after a stagger- 
ing battle, have killed him. 

Bom in Glasgow Ritchie 
moved aged six with his 
mother to Cape Town. He was 
educated in Durban, and 
graduated from the Universt 
ty of Natal with a science, 
degree. After postgraduate - 
work at Cambridge Universi- 
ty. he worked in the motor 
industry, on gas turbines, and 
opened his own engineering 
consultancy business. . 

Lindstrand meanwhile had 
noted Ritchie’s work on bal- 
loon burners more than a de- . 
cade ago. Thus was Ritchie' 
commissioned to work -as k 
design engineer to develop, 
hot air burners for Branson’s - 
balloon projects. When 3d: 
1991 Branson set off -frapt 
Japan across the Pacific ^ 
was Ritchie who had designer 
the burners designed for qper- T 
ation above 30,000 feet and me 
support engines which oper-f 
a ted off propane gas. 

After the January 1997 fail- 
ure of the Challenger, -foe,-, 
team prepared for another at- 
tempt in December last yefe.J 
That too foiled when the bail ~- 
loon broke loose before board- 
ing, and drifted in Algeria! 

After the parachute cras& 
Ritchie fought his' wqy 
through a string of opera- 
tions. He is survived by bis 
wife Jill and two sons, by his 
mother and stepfather. 

Nigel Fountain 

Alex Ritchie, engineer, bom. 
January 19. 1945; died April ,12, : 
1998 



ton. In its first month, the 
number below received more 
than 4,000 calls.) 

“For 33 years sexual 
harassment has been a crime 
in the United States [Sound of 
jail door slamming.] 

“But when a working class 
woman accused the President 
of sexual harassment, the 
clock turned back The Presi- 
dent's men immediately un- 
leashed a brutal — unsubstan- 
tiated — attack to discredit 
the morals and ethics of the 
wo man bringing the charge. 

“No one should be above the 
law in America — no matter 
how powerful he is. 

“If you believe you have 
been a victim of sexual harass- 
ment by the President, we 
want to help. Call this toll-free 
number now. 1-888-H-A-R-A-S- 
S-U. That’s H-A-R-A-S-S-U." 
Reprinted in Harper’s 
magazine. 

Jackdaw wants Jewels. E-mail 
I jackdeuoQgZMcrdian.co.uk. ;fax 
0171-713 4366: write Jackdaw, 

\ The Guardian, 119 Farringdon 
j Road. London EClR 3ER- 


Hannah Pool 


Before the flight ... Atex Ritchie (left) with Richard 
Branson and Per Lindstrand of the Global Challenger 
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to-coast merger a matter of America catching up with Europe 
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A MERICAN banking has 
been different 
nnm its European coun- 
terpart, with thousands of 
banks strung out across 
the continent and size the ex- 
ception rather than the rule 
aut m an increasingly global- 
ised world It has become ap- 
ps^ent that this structure, 
which owes more to a fear of 
large-scale financial power 
than to logic, would crumble 
Nobody could have pre- 
dicted how rapidly 
would come. The mergers un- 
vdiled yesetrday, worth 
¥90 billion (£54 billion), are 
surprising both In terms of 
tl»ir scale and the point at 
which they .have occurred in 
the US economic cycle. 

In essence, the link-ups bet- 
ween BankAmerlca Corpora- 
tion — representing the finan- 
cial establishment on the 
West Coast — and Nations- 
Bank — a product of the New 
South, Banc One and First 


Chicago from the Mid West 
are Part of the process of cre- 
ating the first national bank- 
ing network. 

The mergers are the equiva- 
lent of those which took place 
m Britain early this century 
and In the 1960s establishing 
a clearing network which 
survives today. 

The new mergers are hori- 
zontal rather than vertical, 
and thus very different from 
the “one-stop” house of the 
Citicorp-Travelers deal. The 
latter is about creating a 
broader distribution network 
for the companies’ products, 
whereas the new mergers are 
about national champions. 

The deal commanding the 
most attention is Bank- 
America and NationsBank’s. 
It is represenative of Ameri- 
ca’s changing economic geog- 
raphy, with the Sunbelt econ- 
omies of the South and 
California claiming prece- 
dence over the Rustbelt and 


traditional financial centre of 
New York 

It is fascinating that Na- 
tionsBank, which has grown 
into neighbouring states 
decade from its base in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, is a suf- 
ficiently confident institution 
.to be seen as partner for the 
mighty BankAmerlca. 

Hugh McColl, mastermind 
of NationsBank's expansion, 
will run the combined hariir 
as chair man and chief execu- 
tive for two years; , David Col- 
lier of BankAmerica is 
marked as his successor. 

This is a better arrange- 
ment than the misconceived 
joint authority given to John 
Reed and Sandy Weill in the 
Citicorp-Travelers deal 
which. In the long term^is 
likely to be unworkable. 

Although the markets will 
welcome the two mergers, 
the wisdom of the timing is 
worth considering. 

By merging at the top of the 


economic cycle, when equity 
prices appear dose to unsus- 
tainable levels by historic 
standards, these banks are 
showing they subscribe to the 
notion that size is the answer 
to all problems, and building 
into the cost 'structure in- 
flated values, in terms of the 
quality of assets merged to 
the stock options doubtless 
offered to all employees. 

I F EVER there was a “sell” 
signal for the Dow Jones In- 
dex, , it is in these end-of- 
cycle deals. 

The logic of sweeping away 
more than 60 years of over- 
regulation, put into. place by 
the Glass -Steagall Act, is sen- 
sible. Although at the local 
level US banks have been 
innovative In marketing 
new technology, the fact that 
domestic business travellers 
still have to be equipped with 
American Express travellers 
cheques rather than a cheque 


book or UK-style swipe card, 
demonstrates the limits, for 
US hanking development, of 
the current ownership struc- 
ture. The proposed deals offer 
a rifrpncp to break this mould 
by offering genuine national 

and jnffffnaHnnal TwnWng. 

But the executives of the 
haniw con cerned have- some 
hard decisions to fece if they 
are to make this work In the 
of Banc One and First 
Chicago, which operate in the 
same region, the difficulties 
of overlapping branch net- 
works an d different technol- 
ogy must be quickly 
addressed if rationalisation is 
to be effective. 

The branch-overlap prob- 
lem will be less pronounced 
for the NationsBank-Bank- 
America deal, where much of 
the saving will come from 
improved information tecb- 
i nology in what will be one of 
the world’s largest private 
computer networks. 


Presumably the opportu- 
nity will be taken to create IT 
that is also capable of hand- 
ling a further final piece in 
the geographical puzzle 
which would be a link- or 
merger with the diminishing 
crowd of New York money- 
centre banks. 

It is not only banks that 
will face c h allen g es. The basis 
of banking regulation will 
have to be addressed. 

At present much of the au- 
thority for American banks’ 
supervision is at state level. 
The new breed of super-banks 
will Invest much more au- 
thority in central regulation, 
carried out by the Federal 
Reserve and the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

The banking mergers mean 
the sort of centralisation erf 
economic power long been 
resisted by the states. The res- 
ponse of the federal banking 
regulators, Congress and the 
anti-trust authorities in 


Washington could be as 
essential to the success of 
these mergers as their share- 
holders’ votes. 

Of course, in Britain, the 
vital question is whether the 
American bank mergers will 
Spark a new wave of UK con- 
centration. The case for Brit- 
ish bank mergers has been 
made stronger by the sheer 
muscle-power the new US 
banking conglomerates will 
be able to exercise, both na- 
tionally inti>mptinnql ly 

With the arrival in force of 
the former mutual banks on 
Britain's high streets in force, 
the UK has almost certainly 
become more overbanked 
than it was — although not on 
the scale of mainland 
Europe. It is bard to resist the 
idea that size will become an 
obssession, too. for Britain’s 
more ambitious bankers. In 
the shape of Martin Taylor of 
Barclays and Sir Brian Pit- 
man of Lloyds TSB. 
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Dawn of the megabank age 
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$60bn deal set for 
biggest US bank 






Hark Tran hi New York 


U S hanks yester- 
day kept up a 
frantic pace of 
consolidation 
with two mega- 
mergers: a 

$29.8 billion (£18 billion) deal 
between Banc One and First 
Chicago and the $59.3 billion 
merger between NationsBank 
and BankAmerica which, if it 
comes to fruition, will create 
the nation's largest bank. 

The NationsBank-Bank- 
Amenca share swap is the 
second-largest deal in US his- 
tory, following by one week 
the Citicorp-Travelers block- 
buster, which at $76 billion 
was the largest US merger. 
More are expected in bank- 
ing’s overcrowded sector. 
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Growth path: 
NationsBank 


NATIONSBANK— soon to be 
part of America's largest balking 
groip — began as a $2 biion 
(£1.2 tsEon) smaC-time operator 
i in the 1 970s called North Caro- 
lina National Bank and muscled 
its way into organising loan con- 
sortiums for big corporations. 

Chairman Hugh McColl, an 
ex-marine, earned himself a rep- 
utation as one of America's 
most expansion-minded bank- 
ers and, in one takeover, told his 
target to respond promptly "or f 
wiD launch my missiles". 

THE ACQUISITIONS 

July First Repubfc 

(Texas). $1 J5 bflflon (the govern- 
ment provided $840 million as 
First Republic was insolvent). 
Dec 1 991 ^ — C&S/So vran (Vir- i 
ginia). $4.3 bilBon. 

Aug 1993d — Maryland National 
Corporation. SI A bUEon. 

Jan 1997. — Boatmen's Banc- 
shares (MU-WesQ. $9.5 bHHon. 
Oct 1 997.— Montgomery Se- 
curities (California). SI .2 blffion. 
Jan 199&r— Barnett Banks 
(Honda) SI 5 bHHon. 


and analysts expect the emer- 
gence of about seven conglo- 
merates similar to new Citi- 
group and BankAmerica from 
among its 100 leading banks. 

The mergers are expected 
to reverberate outside the 
US. Citigroup, if it wins gov- 
ernment approval, hopes for 
1 billion international cus- 
tomers by 2000, and the new 
super-banks wfll want to tap 
into the global private pen- 
sions revolution. 

In Europe, Latin American 
and even China, governments 
are beginning to set up pri- 
vately funded retirement 
plans similar to America’s. 
One reason why Merrill 
Lynch bought Britain’s Mer- 
cury Asset Management 
Group in 1997 was to gain 
market share in expectation 
of a global pensions boom. 

A round of mergers is ex- 
pected in the UK, where in- i 
vestors have been snapping 
up shares in financial ser- 
vices for months. Many dis- 
tinguished naiwM have al- 
ready been acquired by 
foreign companies. Deutsche 
Bank now owns Morgan 
Grenfell, and Barings was 
swallowed up by ING, the 
Dutch banking group. 

The name of the game is to 
offer “one-stop” shopping, in- 
cluding banking, insurance, 
brokerage services and in- 
vestment vehicles, such as 
mutual funds. While the fi- 
nancial supermarket concept 
foil flat in the 3980s, bankers 
feel the time is now ripe be- 
cause of an increasingly inte- 
grated global economy. 

Some remain sceptical. “It 
all sounds on paper, like 
Communism, but it doesn’t 
work so well in practice," 
said one analyst 

The two mergers an- 
nounced yesterday are not as 
audacious as Cltigroup’s; 
their thrust will be directed 
more at retail banking, al- 
though both NationsBank and 
BankAmerica have invest- 
ment ba nlring arms . 

The Nation sBank-B a nk- 
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America merger — to be 
named BankAmerica Corpo- 
ration — will have $570Tbfl- 
lion in assets and a market 
capi talisatio n of $l33TbxHlon. 
The conglomerate, with 5000 
b ranch es In 24 states and a 
presence in 37 countries, will 
go a long way to fulfill the 
dream of A. P. Gianini, who 
founded BankAmerica a cen- 
tury ago, to create a national 
hunk in foe US. 

Past hank mergers in the 
US have been driven by the 
desire to become more effi- 
cient. The present wave Is 
motivated by the need to 
boost revenues. 

Bank profits have soared in ! 


the past few years, through 
improved efficiency, com- 
bined with low, stable inter- 
est rates, allowing them to 
talc# advantage of toe big 
spread between what they 
pay for funds and the fees for 
customers* loans. Revenue 
growth, however, has been 
■minimal- and the chase is on 
for new customers. 

“The scale we wfll achieve 
together means we will hold 
market leadership positions 
in the majority of our busi- 
ness lines,” said David Coul- 
ter of BankAmerlca. “It wfll 
indude strong market share 
in nine of the 10 largest and 
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fr^sury saves £3bn from Pilots press for shares 

pension mis-selling scandal — - — — ~ — 


Tony Hay 
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Newfiasco fears 
asblwurtouts 
stakeheklerplan, 
saysUZ STUART 

T he Treasury has 
quietly pocketed £3 
WUionamidttte wreck- 
age of pension xuis-sening. 
ttwaia to, the previous gov- 
pmm«m( - which Indirectly 
helped to cause the scandaL 
When the Toritos intro- 
duced personal pensions in 
1989, they actively enicotir- 

a in MmnanT 






schemes to opt fi>r larvate 

pwwfafn plans by tmering 
incentiWfc 

Because a ‘High propor- 
tion*’ of those opting out 
were in the public sector, 
the Treasury saved tue 
£3 billion in penmou provi-- 
sion for its own employees, 
notably . teachers and- 
nurses, according to a 

report today ftomcommlP 
tancvBacon& Woo drow . 

The blH tor reinstating 


those people into occupa- 
tional sehemes Is being 
picked up by the insurance 
companies and not the tax- 
payer. - 

Now Bacon A Woodrow is 

warning that any plans by 

twa Government to adver- 
tise .the so-called stake- 
holder pension, or offer a 
financial, carrot to entose 

employees to opttatottfroM 

company schemes could 
lead to another mis-sdling 
scandal. 

“We are worried tnat 
Labour is so motions to 

make stakeholder pensitms 

a success that -they will 
start making it 811 nnlewl 
playing field and make the 
same mistakes as the Con- 
servatives made with per- 
sonal pensions,” says Rich- 
ard Wblflelanu a partner at 

B&W. 

The first blueprint for the 
a+a Whrtiaer pension is due 
hi, June fro m John Den- 
ham, Junior Social Security 

Minister. 

- The estimated total cost 
of compensating the vic- 
tims of mis-$elltng“ttmtln- 


nes to soar. The initial fig- 
ure of £3 trilli on leapt to 
£11 billion last month 
when industry super-regu- 
lator, the Financial Ser- 
vices Authority, Issued a 
revlsal. 

But B&W says this as- 
sumes not all the estimated 
a a mflHnn people eligible 
for compensation will 
rfafiw if aH investors were 
to respond to the letters 
being sent out by the of- 
fending ins ur e rs and finan- 
cial advisers, the cost could 
be nearer to £22 billion. 

If this is the case, insur- 
ance company reserves will 
not be. sufficient to cover 
the costs- Instead . profits 
will be hit meaning cus- 
tomers with with-profito 
life Insurance policies will 
see their bonuses depleted, 
if only by 2 to 3 per cent 

This Is in spite of some in- 
surers — recent examples 
being United Assurance 
TjtnRnw and Manches- 
ter — more than doubling 
the provisions made to 
meet their compensation 
bills. 


T HE British Airlme Pi- 
lots Association 
wants to create the 
country's biggest em- 
ployee share ow ners hip 
a che™* — in money terms — 
when Thomson Travel group 
is floated next month with a 
price tag of about £L5 billion. 

The pilots’ union has called 
on the board to issue enough 
shares to to give all 14,000 em- 
ployees a 10 per cent stake. 
Thomson is the nation's big- 
gest travel group with more 

than 25 per cam of foe market, 

g00 high street travel agents 
j fli-hi fling Lmm Poly, and the 
Britannia, airline. 

Balpa argues that its plan 
will a Ji gn employees’ interests 
closely with those of 
shareholders. 

Its proposals would cost 
Thomson £7 milli on if all em- 
ployees received £500 of 
shares. This would be fol- 
lowed by a scheme offe ring 
shares ha agfl on performance 
targets, a pure profit-related 
piarij and incentives for em- 
ployees to buy shares. 

In January City advisers 
Capital Strategies published 


research showing that com- 
panies In which employees 
have an ownership stake out- 
perform competitors- Its Em- 
ployee Ownership Index mea- 
sured the relative share price 
performance of UK-quoted 
companies where at least 10 
per cent of the issued share 
capital was held directly or 
on behalf of employees other 
than directors. 

In 1997, the EOZ out- 
performed all the main UK 
indexes, including the FTSE 
100, FTSE All-Share. FTSE 








| Small Cap and FTSE Fledg- 
ling. An investment of £100 in 
the EOl at the beginning of 
1992 would have risen to £341 
at the start of this year while 
the same amount invested in 
the FTSE All-Share six years 
ago would have risen to only 
£190. 

Four of the 33 companies 
Included in the EOl saw their 
share price rise by more than 
25 per cent in the final quar- 
ter of 1997 alone and in one 
case, FI Group, where the 
workforce owns 47 per cent of 
shares, the share price rose 
byS6 per cent . 

Capital Strategies admitted 
that share price was only a 
crude measure of corporate 
performance and did not al- 
ways match the profitability, 
cashflow or durability of a 
company. It conceded that it 
would be unwise to claim any 
direct relationship between 
employee ownership ana 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


share price growth. 

But it said its evidence sug- 
gested that employee-owned 
companies tended to feature 
progressive approaches to 
manag ement and communi- 
cation. Some companies also 
report rises in productivity. 

Another report, by fund 
manager River & Mercantile, 
found that schemes where 
employees own fully paid-up 
shares in the company are 
the best option because the 
Interests of employees were 
directly aligned with the in- 
terests of outside 

shareholders. - 

It warned that indirect 
equity schemes, which grant 
share options to employees, 
were less effective' as there 
was a risk that if share prices 
fell significantly below their 
option exercise price, em- 
ployees might not only lose 
interest, but become 
demotivated. 



Australia 2476 
Austria ansa 
9«l0ium 61-60 

C«fW*i3J£S 
Cyprus 0.666 
Denmark 11.35 
Finland 9.068 
Franca 9.904 


Germany a»4 
Greece 52W® 
Hong Kang 12,61 
India 68.01 
Ireland 1.175 
tome) 6.13 
Haly 2£47 


Malaysia 6.18 
Malta 0.641 
Netherlands 3^22 
Now Zealand 2.95 
Norway 12.29 
Portugal 30125 
Saudi Arabia &17 


SupfiHtd By NaflVaw fmnUumng rupee, 


Singapore 261 
South Africa B20 
Spain 24054 
Sweden 12.91 
Swftzadand 2461 
Turkey 395,510 

USA 1.637 
shektX anti mOoltarl 


Quiet times 
expected sis 
bosses take 
their holidays 


I This week 


Tony May 


M OST of the Citjrs power- 
ful fund managers are on 
holiday having left strict In- 
structions for their under- 
lings to leave the levers of 
power alone. 

That will keep share trad- 
ing volumes light hut will not 
stop toe stock market track- 
ing up and down in response 
to conflicting signals freon the 
IMF. It said interest rates 
might rise but the pound 
should foil against European 
currencies. 

Analysts noted the lack of 
corporate announcements but 
did expect banking and finan- 
cial shares to perk up in the 
wake of the US mega-mergers. 


TODAY — tamtam Downing & Mills. 
JUsa Doctronic Boutique. 

TMMMMV — tamtam White Young 
Orson. Plantes Bsctropharsttes. Sytcsro 
Products- 

THUWsaAY— fjwlii Oonatanilna. Inter- 
national Energy (soup. Premier Famed. 
Mow Im hteffiztes Hotels. 

Friday — Hnln Alliance Unlchem. 
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David Davies in Augusta on the unassuming 41 - whcse^ Masters victory was the reward his all-round game has deserved 


O’Meara finds the major key 


L AST year, in the week 
before the US Masters, 
Mark O'Meara and 
Tiger Woods played a 
round of golf at the 
Ideworth dub In Orlando and 
Woods won the money. That 
was hardly surprising for he 
got round a foil-length course 
in 59. The neat week he won 
the Green Jacket 
This year the two men, 
friends and neighbours in the 
Florida city, decided to do it 
again and this time it was 
Tiger who paid oat, for 
O'Meara had gone round in 64 
and was the man in form. 

He emphasised that on Sun- 
day when, after a day spent 
watching the pyrotechnics of 
others, he produced a final 
firework for himself. He holed 
a 20-foot birdie putt cm the 
18th green and in doing so 
won his first major champi- 
onship at the age of 41. 
O'Meara edged out Fred Cou- 
ples, who had led for most of 
the tournament, with a final 
round of 67, giving him a 
nine-under-par 279, one ahead 
of Couples and David DuvaL 
Tt also earned him the right 
to be adorned with the Green 
Jacket by Woods, whose de- 
fence of the title left him tied 
for eighth place with Colin 
Montgomerie, Darren Clarke 
and the Open cbamplot) Jus- 
tin Leonard. 

And so O’Meara will never 
a gain have to defend a career 
which has seen him win more 
than *9 million (£5,487,804) but 
not, until Sunday, a major. He 
had become heartily sick of 
being asked why, if he could 
win tournaments so readily — 
he has 14 US Tour titles and 
six others around the world — 
he so rarely challenged in the 
majors. *TT rd known the 
answer," he said, ‘Td have 
done something about It" 

The answer be always gave 
was that he was extremely sat- 
isfied with his career, and he 
repeated that before this year's 
tournament. “Actually," he 
said, “I sleep at home pretty 
good at night, rve got a great 
Wife and kids. If anirmne 
wants to classify me as a fail- 
ure for never wbmlng a major 
championship, that's their 
right Granted, I’ve never won 
one, but would I trade away all 
that Fve done for one? No.” 

Now, of course, the question 
does not arise and never will 
again. O’Meara spent most of 
Sunday in the slipstream first 
of his playing partner Couples 
and then of David DuvaL After 
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10 holes he was two behind 
Couples and after 15 he was 
two behind DuvaL But, as he 
walked to the 17th tee, he said 
to his caddie; *T feel real good. 
1 really feel 1 can birdie the 
last two holes and this thing 
can be mine." 

O’Meara is one of the great 
operators with the putter and 
his optimism was an a 
truly struck putt on the 16th 
that did everything but go in. 
It was well-founded optimism, 
too. He did precisely as he bad 
predicted and finished the 
tou rnament having had only 
105 putts, the lowest of any 
Masters champ ion in the past 
10 years. He is the third win- 
ner to have taken the title by 
binfieing the last two holes. 
Art Wall in 1959 and Arnold 
Palmer In i960 preceding him, 
and he is the first man since 
1988 to do so by birdieing the 
18th, Sandy Lyle having ac- 


complished the feat from the 
first feirway bunker. 

O’Meara was more conven- 
tional, hitting a drive into the i 
feirway and then a 145-yard 
seven-iron pin-high on to the 
green. The putt seemed to be 
missing for much of its 
length, for the borrow is more 
severe than it seems, but at * 1 
the last moment.it straight- 
ened out caught the left edge 
of the hole and dropped in. 

He is also one of six men to 
win the Masters never having 
led a round, following Doug 
Ford in 1957, Wall in 1959, 
George Archer in 1969. Fuzzy 
Zoeller in 1979 and Couples in 
1992. It was also O’Meara’s 
15th attempt the mast of any 
first-time champion, beating 
the 14 Billy Casper had be- 
fore he won in 1970. 

To win O’Meara needed 
some help, particularly from 
Couples. At the 13th the then 


leader whipped a drive into the 
woods and then put his third 
into the creek in front of the 
green.. Although that double 
bogey was countered by an 
pH g ia , from three feet at the 
15th. Couples had re treated 
just fer enough and be, Duval 
— who dropped a shot at the 
16th — and O'Meara were all 
eight under playing tha iarti 
Only file Ok i es * of ftimi all 
could make the requisite 
birdie and win the major his 
all-round game has deserved. 

None of the European con- 
tingent was involved in the 
final shake-up. Although Dar- 
ren Clarke was eight under for 
the weekend, he had started 
with rounds of 76 and 73 and 
that was too much af a handi- 
cap. Nevertheless he is begin- 
ning to show well in the ma- 
jors — witness his joint second 
place in last year’s Open — 
and, if he can become a little 


more confident and a little less 
combustible, he might be a 
force. 

Colin Montgomerie seems 
to he gradually acquiring the 
knowledge and expertise to 
play Augusta, finishing along- 
side Clarke on three under, as 
did Woods and Leonard. 
When in form on the greens 
there are few better putters 
than the Scot and , if he can 
just convince himself that he 
can, he could win here. 

As for O’Meara, be remains 
the modest family man that he 
always was. "When I turned 
professional my amateur game 
had not been on the same level 
as my contemporaries. I have 
always had to make the most 
af what I’ve got. The greats are 
people like [Jack] Nlcklaus 
and [Ben] Hogan and [Sam] 
Snead and [Gene] Sarazen. But 
not-me. 1 think I'm a nice 
player, but not a great" 


Final scores 


Motor Racing 


Suspect Coulthard may pay a whacking price 


Alan Henry in BuenosAires on a possible 
reunion for Schumacher and Mercedes 


D avid coulthard 
had every right to he 
angry after Michael 
Schumacher barged past him 
on the fifth lap of the Argen- 
tinian Grand Prix — not with 
the German, who fairly ex- 
ploited the space left by the 
McLaren driver as he braked 
into the corner; but with 
hims elf. . 

The consequences of the 
Scot’s mistake may go much 
further than lost points and 
accusations that he buckles 
under pressure. The talk of 
the paddock is that Schu- 
macher might sign for 


McLaren next season, 
rumours fuelled by the five- 
year extensio n to their engine 
supply deal that Mercedes 
signed with the team on the 
Monday before the race. 

If that happens, Coulthard 's 
actions on Sunday suggest 
that he ought to be the man to 
make way. 

Schumacher’s victory here 
again marked him out as the 
most outstanding Formula 
One driver since the late Ayr- 
ton Senna. Thanks to his 
efforts the 1998 world champi- 
onship, fer from being com- 
mitted to domination by the 


McLaren team, is lntrigu- 
ingly balanced. 

Mika Hakkinen. the winner 
for McLaren in both Austra- 
lia and Brazil, could offer lit- 
tle challenge to the scarlet 
I talian machine In the closing 
stages on Sunday and trailed 
home a distant second. 

When Ron Dennis signed 
the deal that will keep Mer- 
cedes engines in the McLar- 
ens until 2002 at least, he said 
it would further "one of the 
best partnerships our com- 
pany has ever had. It also al- 
lows the entire McLaren man- 
agement to take key strategic 
decisions in respect of the 
group’s long-term planning”. 

. His remarks referred to 
McLaren’s lavish plans for a 
new state-of-the-art technol- 


ogy centre near Woking, 
which is due to be operating 
by the end of 2000. But it may 
be that he decides there are 
other longterm projects that 
would benefit the company 
along with the £20 million in- 
vestment in'the new facility. 

Dennis is determined to 
build McLaren into a team 
that never again suffers the 
slump it encountered after 
Honda withdrew its engines 
at the end of the 1992 season. 
After Senna won the 
following year's Australian 
Grand Prix McLaren were not 
restored to the victory ros- 
trum until Coulthard’s 1997 
victory in Melbourne. 

McLaren has been as loyal 
and committed to Coulthard 
and Hakkinen as the drivers 


have been to the team. Yet 
Sunday’s race proved that 
Schumacher is the one driver 
with that little extra, who can ! 
drive a chink into the armour 
of any rival, even if he is driv- 
ing a fester car. 

The German Has also long 
been linked with a return to a 
Mercedes-powered car. As a > 
young man he was part of a , 
team of promising young 
drivers run by the German 1 * 
car company which also in- 1 
eluded the Williams driver 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen. 

Moreover, as Williams will 
source their engines from 
Mercedes’ German rivals 
BMW from the beginning of 
the 2000 season, McLaren 
may need to move fast to se- 
cure Schumacher's services i 


Racing results 


tzscfira. 5 ran 3X 2 (F Murphy) Tote: £3.30; 
CISC. Cl Dual R £3.10. CSF: nC.47. 

aas (Hr> i, MUHOO MM, J Fortune 
fr-fl): a. Knotty MM 112-1): A JnM Bob 


KEMPTON 

AOO (Ttp 1. (WDM OF KOTUln, 
Candy Morris (10-1): A ■rtMnMwi 
(11-1): >1 l aw Mdgr (8-1). 5-4 fBV 
VoJontars. 12 ran 2X 1. (M Channon) Tote: 
EllUtt 090, £390. £240. Dual R £4240. 
Trio: C491.0Q, part won. CSR C1 m.it. NR: 
Prevalence. Wild Colonial Boy. 

2 M rm 1, Momnv, R Hughes 
lioo-ao): A Oamntta (S-1 lev); 3, MW Tw 
Hu— (S-1). 6 ran IX & (R Hannon) Tom 
0.10: E240. Cl .7a Dual P. E59O.CSF-.0.O4. 
3 jOS (In Xfp 1, annu m. Pal Eddery 
P-1 JWavl: a. Iterate* Heater* (13-fl); 3, 


,5-2 lav NHty Norman. S ran 3. Tt 
Ramsden) Tola: £*.70; £1.70. MSP. 


(Mrs J Ramadan) re* CJ.7ftn.TO. MTO 
£4.10. Dual F: CW.60. Trite 0DB.12 CSF. 

i C**J0. Tricast E3B5S6, NR: Btwriom Soy. 

PLACfiPOTl 01.70. 

I OU4DPOT. C4-2D. 


■ (4-1). 3-1 Russian 

Music. 6 ran B. IX (J Dunlop) Tote: B90: 
Cl JO. C2TO: Dual F: 05.72 CSF: £20.80. 
3-no ((■ an, i, junmcAN mm( 
C Lowtlwr (12-ih S, I toaad B ocfc (16-1): 

pi-1). 7-2 HwTcJpalil . le’wi" 1 XX 2t nl (P 
Harris) Tola: 00.3ft £330. 09ft E14JM. 
£2.90. Dual R C277-3Q. Trtori: C2363.7Q. part 
Won. CSR Cl 7942 Tricot SB, 183.48. 

4.10 <«f> 1, NARSAA TOuInn (13-1): 3, 
JutaH fc— W (16-1); 3, CaWore 
(20-1); 4, toy Kbwdw (8-1 Co Fav). 24 
ran 2. 32 (J Akahumt) Tow. E17JO: 09ft 
£4.40, £4.50. Dual F: £304.00. Trio: £2037.10. 
C8F: £13*41 . Trieaat £398223. 

4.48 (lei 3f SOydafi 1, MFMBLIO, R 
Hughes (15-8 lav); 2. Be nto * ! ha* 
(9-4); 3. Ci teax (9-1). 6 ran IX dtaL (M 
Chan nan) Taw £230; 0TO, £200. Dual P. 
E2.90. CSF: Efi-26. 

JACKPOT* NO won. C569249B carried tor- 
ward to NowmarHeL 
FucvoncniJia 
QUADPOYl 02230. 


CARLISLE 

A1S (to It HUS* 1. AOHA WAPOA 
GOLD, J Callaghan ( 4-7 Wi.t Pqr*K 
brook (8-1); 3, IN IHefctetoato (6-1). 18 
ran. Mt 1. (TTate) Tow £1.60: C1.10.QTO. 
Cl 30. Dual P £520. CSF: £392 NR: Hynd- 
bum Bridge ... e 

Ml (2m 41 IlOyda Ctt> 1, QW 
FORCC, B Grattan (7-1); 2, B Wttg 
! (4-1): 3. Pawl ttraw P-1). 1V4(«vTha 


(11-8 lav): 3, Mmi (2-1) 3 ran. X 12. (M 
Pipe) Tote: E2TO Dual F: 090. CSF: C4TO 
4^M(3m2f 110ydeCb)t1, FLAPJACK 
LAD, C Mauds (7-4 lav): 2, O um n Led 
(7-2): a, Nnrtn Fatal (5-2). 4 ran. X X (N 
Twlstoo-Oavlo*) Tote: C240 Dual F: £4.10. 
CSF: £737 

<30 (2m 41 IlOyda Hdtejc i, MON 
UK. T J Murphy (5-3); 2, Kandy Leas 
(9-1): 3, Denham MB (11-1). 15-6 tav 
Sadler's Realm. 7 ran. 7. 9. (A Hobbs! Tola: 
C3TO CSF: £2X28. Tricast £19597. NR: 
Distant Storm. 

QUADPOT: £1500. PU Ci PO Ti £10480. 


114-1): 3, M o nt s col (1 1-1). 1 1 ran. 14. 3. (M 
Sheppard) Tola: £1.70: £1.30, C22ft £270. 
Dual F: £15.90. CSF: £13.79. NR: Accoun- 
tancy Lady 

4 M (3m If IlOyda Ch> 1, MR UQ. 
mmc,S Wynne (Evens). 2, Rtear Bay (5-6 
tav); 3, teen y Orated (25-1) 4 ran. 9. dlsL 
(T Former) Tote: £2-00. Dual F: C1TO CSP 
£2L20.tffL Boro Hill. 

&XO (2m SMIOyde Hdleje 1, 8AAFL G 

Shenkln (6-1); 2, D a nte [6-4 tav); a. Shy 
Burst (6-1). 6 ran. 4. 9. (R Baker) TOW 
C7.00; 090, 0.3ft £290. Dual F: £7TO CSF: 
C15TO Trlcasc C54.73. 

QUADKrn 0.10. PlACePOT. E35.70. 


NaM Waite. 12 ran. IX SK.jp Baiwmteg 
Tow £16.10; CSTO £2.10, CtTO OuaJ ft 


Tow CIS. 10; CJTO £2.10, CtTO I 
£68.70. CSF: C36.03. Trtcast £173.44. 


3.13 (ha 4f IlOyda H4«)> 1, ALFttf 
PANTHER, P Niven (1-8 tav); 2, IWirtna 
Sana (66-1): 3,CaMc Ddke (9-1VB rap.*, 
4. (Mrs M Revaiey) Tow £1.60; £1TO 0*TO 

£1TO Dual RE34TO CSF: B46^41. 

SAB (3m Ch)i 1. COVBUALB LANK, R 

Wttldnaon (10-0: ». KBaolOBn (6-1 k aL 


PAKENHAM 

tM (Bar lkSa>> 1, SWEET lilTU 
HOAR, P Henley (12-1): A lacy Tnfty 
(15-8 teu): 3. St ri a hiaml (33-1). 6 ran Hd. 
X (G Bravery; Tote: £1090: £2.90. £1.70. . 
Dual F: £22.40. CSF: £3196. NR: Springfield 
Rhyme. 

3jOB (Mm « IlOyda ay 1, MOUKT- 
SMflNON, Mrs T Hill (3-1); 2, Jack The 


Td (9-4 |Mav): 3,Sto* In Um(9-4 |Mav) S 
ran IX dW. (Mrs T Hill) Tow £4.60: £190. 
£1 90. Dual F: £5.70. CSF: 09*. 

3*40 (2m 4f Kdtefe 1, CROWN AND 
CUSMOK P Hide (3-1): A My Atnan 
ahaa (13-2): 3, I bs c h The Ctooda (15-8 
tav). 10 ran 3. 10. (T Greathead) Tow £5.10. 
£1.60. £290. C1TO Dual F: £1230. CSF; 
C234S. Tricar C44 96. 

4.16(31 1 lOydsCb* 1,30 JO BOT, Ur 
N Bloom |3-1 tt-lav): 2, riaiOliiM Un 


NEWCASTLE 

»JU (6f)r I, WOM UI T, K Dartey 
(4-8 tav): A SapMra (14-1): 3, Lady Hahn 


(5-1). 8 ran NK 12. (J Berry) Tow Ci^O: 
6 .40. E3TO Dual P ttTO. C8F: £6.76. 

IN (7f> 1, auoc BULL, T WBUams 
(14-1): 2, Over To Yen (11-3); 3, Knehb- 
Itaiini (6-1). 9-2 tav Arantxa. 11 ran 10. 
IX (J Eyre) ToW 121.4ft 0490. £290. E2TO 
Dual P. £106.80. Trio: £14930. CSF: £81.06. 
Trtcaat £48391 . 

MO(1n4IBSyd»1,H I.BU BW.H 

Roberta (5-4 tavR A ■* I nip Ml (S-IU 3, 
Lons Band (9-3). S ran 9, IX (M Bell) TOW 
£220: £130. £TTO Dual F: £490. CSF: E7TO 

4 w Mr nnaemui, a ln (t-a 
tav); A Urn Len d — (5-1): 3, PaSadna 
(7-1). 8 ran 2 6. (M»M nevetoy)Tow £1 40: 
£1 .10, £130. C2TO Dual F: £220. CSF: £2.79. 
4JU(1rn»1,BTWMUU,D Holland (5-3). 
A Rnd Venture (2-1 tav); A — l l 



MARKET RASEN 

2-1 a (2m If IlOyda Why 4, ORATE 
BRTTHtfc G Tormey (3-1); A WeodrWas 
(7-2); A mcda>i P r h i r ma (iv-4 tav). 13 
ran. 6,6 (J Allen) ToW £3.10; £130. £2.00. 
£1 .60. Dual F: £590. Trio: £620. CSF: £1333. 
NR: Meg's Memory. RehttianS. 

A45 dm if iiQyda CM 1, AVAWTT 

EXPfIBSA R Thornton (11-10 |t fav); A 
Moor Ml Prtaoa (33-1): A Faieonte 
Ram (6-1). 11-10 (1 lav Ouango. 4 ran. 
DM. 24. (C Eperwi) ToW Cl. 90. Dual F: 
£7.00. CSF: C14.48. 

3dtO (to 3f IlOyda Hdteh 1, OAH- 
DOUOBOLBM. Den* Byrne (7-1); AMae 
Roberto (4-8 lav); A Hon Vhdnga (7-4). 3 


nowen Tote: £27.70: £890. 6190. 62.60. 
Dual F: £9290 Trio: £9210 CSF: £106.62. 

*M (ton i, swacYoumBssao, m 

Ahem (6-1 j: A Pora tste n Beye 0-1); A 
Joker Jack (14-1). 7 ran X 2. (P Eccles) 
Tow: £S9ft 6290. £3.10. Dual F; £1290. CSF: 
£2692. 

4JO (3m If IlOyda CD> 1, BAftON- 
COU, 1 Law I snot (6-1 ) ; A CMmob (6-i ): 
A The Hartdvore (6-1). 11-8 lav BaJtygm- 
6n Lad. 7 ran 26. 4. (M Wilkinson) Tow 
£7.60: £3.10, £290. Dual F: £2190. CSF: 
£39.15. 

64W (to 4t)t ». miUMOUHT, X Aizpuru , 
(6-4 lav): A D*d (5-2); A *ekF* Dm- 
te»H (6-3). 4 ran 11. 22. (T McGovern) Tote ' 
E29ft Dual F: £290. CSF: £5.41 
PLACCPOT! £923.90. QUADPOTl C17Z90. 
part won. £18397 carried torwerd to 
Newmarket. 


ran. 2X a (Mrs A Johnson) Tote: £890. Duel 
F: £2.70. CSF: £11.32 NR teaebal. 


(4-1): A Cherry Chap (14-1). 3-1 (Wav 
Dromln Leader. 9 ran 3. OlsL (M Bloom) 
Tote. 09ft Cl . 10. £1.70. £4.10. Dual F: £590. 
CSF: £1591. 

490 (to Sf 110yd Ctm 1, MIDBIBJUL 
Ur C Rrw (9-1): A Stow Mayor (25-1): A 
FM batenr PS). S-1 la v Royal Crinr- 
•oo. 9 ran I. 22 (J Payne) Tow £1190; 
£2. TO. £8-70, £1.70. Dual F: £41230. CSF: 
£16793. Trtcaat £88624. NR Anotber 
Course. Rycan Run. 

c-38 (to H«m»> i, mcM, p nee 

(averts tav); A -e meablb O l a dy (4-1); 
A —tent Pro j ect (11-3). 8 ran IS. 1. (J 
afford) ToW £220; £190. £190. Dual F: 
090. CSF: 096. 

PL*CBPOTiC 2890. OUADPOTkCI 192 


ten (12-1). 8 ran 3. 9. (D UxJer) Tow 
EUft E190.C1.10.S4TO Dual F:C4TO CSF: 
£7.02 

cm (to 4f an i, sTAaa naoHT, n 

Narmfeyp-I); A ton lender (1 1-4 JtFevj: 
A Dtediyr oorse (100-30). 1 1-4 JMav CK- 


■CHEPSTOW 

2jOO (Sm 4f IlOyda Htek 1, LAHB- 

DOWM. T J Murphy (7-4 tav); A UMo 
S erene (11-1); a, Ckmr (15-3). 8 ran. 4. 
nk. (P N knolls) Tow £270: £120. £1.70. 
£330. Dual ft 090. CSF: £18.95. 

XJBO (to at IlOyda GU 1, MAIM aost 
COMITY. C Maude (B-4 tav). A Ha teea H 
(6-3): A Thwadey MsM (7-3). 4 ran 18. 
2B. (PHsbBs) Tote: £230. Dual F: £220. CSF: 
£327. NR Bob Devon! . 

AOO (to 4f IlOyda L RD 

CURATA W wanton (4-6 lev]; 2, ~r r 
Mdd (6-4); A Pf Co M t y (10-1)3 ran. 5. 29. 


HEREFORD 

VJM (to -K MdAli 1, TBAATIUU, L 
Harvey (4-11 lav): A DWtol Option (8-1): 
3, ptanteB Forto* (7-3). 4 ran. 8. At (C 
igertonl Tow £1.40. Dual ft £192 CSF: 


F: £270. CSF: £1 1.32 NR taoobal. 

ABB (to If IlOyda ChJtl.COOLIPaT, 
R Thornton (7-4 tav): A Marble Me (6-4); 
A C l afar Br p r a a a (2-1). 4 ran. Dtat dlst 
(G Enright) Tow 090. Dual F: 090. CSF: 
mo 

430 (to 31 IlOyda Hdte)i 1, DBCOU- 
PACA R Thornton <2-5 lav): A Or an ga 
hnpf*-U.' ATMH y P olei (19-1). 6 m. 12 
21. (C Egerlon] Tote: £1.40; £1.10. £190. 
Dual F: £1.80. CSF: £247. 

MO (to If Ck) 1, DEL QUAY, G 
Tormey <3-1); A Inter Cl io i « plr n (13-3): A 
C ar M e u (S-1). 2-1 lav Apache Rekter. 7 
ran. IX M. (Ura J Buckley) Tow E490; 
61.70. £590. Duel F: Ciijxi CSF: £21.08 
Trtcaet C10098. NR CraeaTha Rubtoon. 
BJM (to It IlOyda HH Rat> 1. BORA 
■ORA L Suffiem (5-3K A Ante tend 
(1 l-dfcA CMhHarOMBttoa (16-1). 13-8 
tev nodOera. 1i ran. B. 21. IN Twteton-Da- 
vtea) ToW 090; £190. £220. £4.00. Duel F: 
£10 80. Trio: £8720. C8F: £1797. 

auwyan&ua.FUicvaDE3nm 


UTTOXETER 

A19 (to At f fOyde ffdte)r », Httfr- 
cosTAUymfT, C Llewellyn (iv-e); A 
ton Ototar (12-1); A CoMe (50-1). 
9-11 lev Rainbow Star. * ran. 16, dlst (M 
WnWltSOh) TOW £2*0. Dual F: 6620. CSF : 
£1194. 

ABO (to at Cb> t, KBUW, N Smith 
(100-30); A Atentf Hete (8-1); A Tbe 
Created Oak (11-10 tav). 7 ran. r. 12 (Mrs 
M Revel ey) TOW £490: £200. 000. Dual F: 

030. CSF: £15 SB. 

3L2B (to IlOyda Hdto> 1, MWUtY 
HASQUBtADA N Smith (11-6 tav); A 
Mae arwokneB (3-1): A D<uw (7-1). S ran. 
ZB. 26. (Mis M Revel ey) Tow £200: £1.40. 
£130. Dual F: £230. CSF: £599. 

44W (ten 2f Ctr> 1. LAMCAXTB1AN JTT, 
C Llewellyn (4-6 lav); A Lottery Rabat 
P-11; A CurM etta [14-1L 3 ran. 12 IX (T 
Fdrater) Tow Cl 3ft CT.Oft £2 1ft Dual ft 
£1 90. CSF: 6295. NR Taatan Thomao. 

43* (to cm 1, MOOMdmatm, Gary 
Lyona (18-8); A Clare Ito (7-4 tart A 
■oot* Meddaw (11-4). 4 ran. X 3X (W 
Jentn)T0W 62Bft Dual F: £1 90. CSF: £528. 
AIO (to 4f ttoyda HdteJC 1, CHA86- 
FAQMB nHft V Staflary (16-6 lav): A 
I tta lnn Cldc (15-6); A *« * i n (100-30). 8 
ran. 7. 22 (O OTMII) Tote: 010; £1.40. 
£190. QualF: £190. CSP. DM 
QtMDPOn £440. PLACBPOTi £3030. 


W1NCANTON 

AOO (to Hdlejil, VICAIPS VASA Mr R 

Wafctey (6-1): A tapw Mao (10-1); 3, Ctn- 
C3ob (14-1). 1-8 tav Easter Ross. 8 
raa 3X iX (K Bailey) Tote: £700; 0.5ft 
C220. a ml Ft £36.40. Trio: 0390. 
CSF: £6391 NR Cool Wooer. 

A30 (to It IlOyda Cb)r 1, PARA- 


r, j Cuitoty (2-i tav); a< 

(9-2); A Wayward Kto^ (5-1). Bran Kk.7. 
(J Muffins) TOW £490: £1.70. Cl 9ft £1.70. 
Dual ft 0490. CSF: £1199. 

SJM (to Hdto» 1, MB9 OHDBK, G 
PO-IOai^): A totenry tea. 
(13-3); AOtoonBoy<1&-1).4ran.2t dist. 
(M Pipe) Tote; Cl 4ft Dud p 0.0ft CSF: 
091. Wt Buy My Pty. Park Ridge. 

MO (2m 01 Hdta> 1, SEIZE TWI DAT, 
Miss M Coofnfao (3—1 tav); A Oworetto 
(8-1 ); A todbOno Bam (1 V-2). 9 ran. 10. 6. 
(M Coombe) Tate: 090; £730. £490. 09a 
Dual f: £4890. Trio: £12490. CSR 06.18. 
Trtcaat £11841. 

4JK) (to CIO: 1, ROVESTAR, R Farrant 
(4-7); A »topB (13-3); A Lntriry HtbOe 


n (11-2). 9 ran. 10.6. 
3; £130. £490. 09ft 


£118.71. 

430 (to Of Hdloh 1, CUNTON, Mr R 
WaMoy (7-3): A Ktote Banker (6-13 tav): 
A Ivory P r a e t or (9-31. 16 ran. 1. 11. (K 
Bailey) Tote: £590: £200. £1 Bft 0.10. Duel 
P 010. CSF: 6894. 
ounoeoTi ffijo. 

Ft A C BPOTl 687.40. 


g McCourt) TOW £1 90. Dual ft 0.1ft CSP. 
91. NR: Btuesheen. 


091. NR: Btuesheen. 

290 (to IlOyda Hdte), 1, HjrflUte 
TATA Jamie Evans (2-1); A C a dw yt l d 


ran & 2 (R Brown) Tow 09ft 0 30. £790. 
c-. an rani ft 6274.70. CSF: 00309. 
fr-ne (to «•» 1. COOL AS A CUCUM- 
—LM Richards (2-1 tav): A Sti ki A all Ms 
(14-1): A Le«d Wtruy ir (14-1). 10ran.3X 
4. (O Sherwood) Tow 09ft 0,7ft 0.7ft 
tr> ct, Dud F: 01.00. CSF: 0194. Trtcaat 
018.41. 

4.«0(to9»MtBat)> l.fMH BfBKMOaftO 
Burrows (4-6 tav]: A Septambar Braaie 


PLUHPTON 

AOO (to 4t MtaX 1, KARABUTUJL J 
Leech (12-lb A tobto MteatradS-i 
ff-tavp A Hat hrydM (2-1 MevJ.sran 
7. IX. (R PMHIpc) Tow 0*30: 0.70 090. 
Dual F: 0090. CSP 0397. 
ajoo Cto St cm 1, SCOBK Dint I 
Lawrence (6-4 tav): A ttta rhnAiii at ww 
(IMfcjl. AneM. r l al n a fa lt i (11-.]7rT, 


WETHERBY 

2-1B(to7fHdte> 1. PttHTI CU LATAK 
Jdmaon (1S-2T. A DlddyArmer (7-2); A 
d edi t e ta (7-3). 11-4 lav Branch er. 7 ran 7. 


FAIRYHOUSE 


4. (P Gpcttlawood) ToW 0.1ft £4.70. 02ft 
Dual P £7990. CSF: CZ733. 
L4C(te4f110tdiCM1,RArTOF,A 
Dobbin (100-30); a Fhnr Echo (d-ij; a 


BVJO, P Cerberry IB-1); A Hulm (20-1): 
A Cad It A Day (12-1): 4,M« Owta 
(60-1). 32 ran. X 9. fT Carberry). 7-1 fav Bob 
Treaty. Tote. 03ft 090. £230. 07ft 
0730. Dual F: 0409ft Trtcaat 090497. 
NR time For A Run. 


_ j (14-1L 9-4 lav CUOiHI Hope. 8 ran 
Diol dtat (M W Eaaterby) ToW M. 10: n.eo. 
090. Dual F: 030. CSF: 0593. 

AtB (to Hdteli 1, DULAS BAY, Richard 
Gueal (4-1); ttaria^ Boy (12-81; A 
Onaan —a y (5-4 tev). 3 ran 5. 2tL (M W 
EateETbyi ToW £4.70; 010, 0.10. Dual f : 
£490. C8F: 00.79. 

ADO (to Tf ChR V. BIlUkTH HOTAA M 
Brennan (100-30); A Kamwonr-dnewd 


7. dial [J Mullkaj Tow 62 Bft . Dual F:Qto 
CSP £4.16. tR:Cahra>8. 

340 (*™ 1* Hdr)i 1. FOirr KNOX. J K 
McCarthy (32-1): Attwtte Hem, 

A Ctor Water (10-1). ID ran 


• Potentate and Cadoupold supplied 
trainer Martin tape with a one-two In Ok 
W aimi champion Kwh vnth the tamer 
takuip tee prize tar the second year naming 
at Chepstow yes te rda y . RegWerlng Ma 
tdvonth course victory. Potentate made 
ovary poet a winning one under Jamta 
Ersna putting out oH the stops In On dosing 
atages and thwarting the strong challenge 
of Ms staWemate by naira length. 
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Suits yon, rir... Tiger Woods, the 1997 Masters champion, slips the Green Jacket over the shoulders of his friend Mark O'Meara timothy a clary 
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US unless stated, 'afflateur 
S7B U O'Meara 74. TO. 08. 87. 

£80 D Duval 0. 0. 74, 87; F Couples 69. 
7ft 0, 70. 

281 J Furyk 76. 7ft 67. 0. 

SB£ P Azlngar 71. 72 6ft. 7ft 28S D Took 

75. 72 72 64: J Nlcklaus 79, 72, TO. 6X 
BBS J Leonard 74. 73. 88. 89: O Ctertra 
(G8) 7 B. 73 . 67. 6ft T Woods 71. 72 72 70: 
C Montgonwrie (GB) 0. 75, 69. 70. S8S P- 
U Johansson (Swe) 74, 75. 07. 7ft J M 
OteUbal (Sp) TO. 73. 71. 7% J Haas 72 71. 
71, 72 P Mtckelaon 74. BB. 69. 74. 887 I 
Woosnam ((S) 74. 71. 72 7ft S McCarron 

73. 71. 72 71; M CMcavocchla 74. 74. 69. 
7ft E Els (SA) 78. 70, 70. 72 S Hoch 70. 71. 
72 72 £88 W Wood 74. 74, 70. 7ft U 
Kuchar 72 76. 6ft 72 £80 3 Onk 74. 76. 
n. 7ft j Huston 77. 71. 70, 0: J Maggarl 
72 72 72 72 £BO S Jones 75. 70. 75. 70: D 
Frost (SA) 72 72 74. 71; B Faxon 72 74. 
71. 72 £B1 M Bradley 73. 74. 72 72 £02 
S El Kington (Aus) 75. 75. 71. 71. 2BS J 
Pamevlk (Swe) 75. 72 73. 72 A Magee 74. 
72 74. 72 *04P BtaS*Rtar71. 76. 75. 70: L 
Janzen 72 74. 72 72 F Zoeller 71. 74. 7S. 
74: J Daly 77. 0, 0. 75; D Love 74. 75. 67. 

76. £09 T Kite 72 74. 74. 74. 200 B 
Longer 75. 73. 74. 74: P Stankowskl 7ft 60. 
72 7*. £87 C Farm 72 77. 72 75: C 
Startler 72 68. 72 77. BBS J Cook 75. 72 

74. 76 800 L Westwood (OB) 74. 72 72 
72 301 -j Kribel T*. 72 72 78. 308 G 
Ftayer (SA) 77. 72 72 75. 
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Spencer sparks Auckland 


iiWiiW.'niimu: 


aper-12 champions 
scored seven tries to three as 
they overpowered the New 
South Wales Waratahs 47-23 
at Eden Park. 

Matthew Burke, Australia's 
full-back, returned to the 
Waratahs side but their 




before Williams and BMW 
swing their attentions in his 
direction. 

Schumacher may be con- 
tracted to Ferrari until the 
end of 1999 but it is believed 
he has a clause which permits 
him to leave a year early if 
the tpam fen to win thte 
year's world championship. 

Some FI insiders believe 
that Williams and McLaren 
could even end up embroiled 
in a bidding war for the fast- 
est driver of his generation. 
“We’re not in the business of 
paying that sort of money.” 
said Frank Williams recently, 
referring to Schumacher’s $25 
million (£15.2 million) Ferrari 
retainer. “But, if we needed 
him, then we'd somehow have 
to get it together." 


Ranatunga masterminds win 


I HE Sri Tanka captain 
I Arjuna Ranatunea 


I Arjuna Ranatunga 
scored a brilliant unbeaten 
93 to underpin his side’s 
six-wicket win over South 
Africa - in the triangular 
one-day series in Port Eliza- 
beth. After the home side 
were bowled out for 231 in 
49.5 overs, Sri TanVa raced 
to their first win in the 
tournament, reaching 232 
for four in 46.4 overs. 4 

The win revived Sri Lan- 
ka's slim hopes of reaching 
the final on April 22. With 
all three teams having 


played four of their six 
round-robin matches. 
South Africa have .three 
wins. Pakistan two and Sri 
Lanka one. 

Ranatunga. who' strmi 
nine fours and a six, 
received excellent support 
from Marvin Atapattu. who 
made 63 from 78 balls. 

South Africa’s first defeat 
, of the competition came 
i after their new-ball pairing 
of Roger Telemachus and 
S haun Pollock had reduced 
Sri Lanka to 17 for three in 
the fifth over. 


(10-1); A Daw Stake (9-2). 5-2 fav Ran- 
dom Harvest 6 ran IX >2 (O Brannon) Tote: 
£4.30: £260. 090. Dual F: 0790 CSF: 
09.65. 

A26 (to 11 Ckkl, SHARE OPTIONAL 
Wyer (13-a Fav): A lobby Bank (8-1): A 
Orgee Recto (3-1) 5 ran 1. 6. (T Easterby) 
Tote; £230; El TO 030. Dual F: £3.60. CSF: 
0092 

Afi6 (to Hdteli 1. KBKRCHEM, Mrs F 

Needham (8-1 1; A Attar Oram (13-1); A 
Ovenman (l5-€fav). u ran 3X 7. (C Gram) 
Tote. 029ft £3.00. £210, 09ft Dual F: 
£BS_40. Trio: C WTO CSF: C107JB. Tricast 
07292 

FiAca»an 070 . 0 a. quad pod 03 .ee. 


Hockey 


Sport in brief 


Slough pay 
harsh penalty 


Motor Cycling 


Pat Rowley 


S LOUGH’s women lost 
their third consecutive 


^wtheir third consecutive 
European final on p enalties 
yesterday, going down to the 
German club Russelsheim in 
the European Club Champi- 
onship at Trent Park. Slough 
felled to convert three of their 
five penalties after a 1-1 draw 
and lost 3-2 on strokes. 

That was unjust after 
Slough had enjoyed three- 
quarters of the {day. Sarah 
KeUeher gave them the lead 
from a corner after 11 min - 
utes but Britta Becker equal- 
ised controversially from a 
corner in first-half overtime. 
It looked as if the corner stop 
was made illegally inside the 
circle but her shot stood. 

Slough's Karen Brown 
blemished her superb form by 
fa il i ng to put away the final 
stroke and the player of the 
tournament award was small 
consolation for her. 

English dubs came good on 
the continent, where Reading 
won the B Division of the 
European Club Champion- 
ship. beating the host dub 
Dragons 5-2 at Brasscha&t in 
Bel gium , and Teddington and 
Highiown avoided relegation 
in the Cup Winners Cup. 

England won bronze med- 
als in each of the four boys' 
and girls' events of the Euro- 
pean Six Nations Youth tour, 
(lament at Milton Keynes. 


Noriyuki Haga. a 23-year -old 
Japanese rider, powered his 
Yamaha to a double victory in 
the British round of the 
World Superbike 'Champion- 
ship in front of 35.000 at Don- 
ington Park yesterday. 

Haga, who until last 
Wednesday had -seen the 
Leicestershire circuit only on 
television, crashed twice in 
practice and qualified on the 
third row of the grid. Haga 
'now leads the world champi- 
onship with 91 points. 


Boxing 

Barry Jones, the 23-year-old 
WBO super-featherweight 

champion, has been fold he 
may never fight again. Car- 
diff-based Jones, who was due 
to make his first defence of 
tiie title against Julian Lorcy 
In Paris next month. . has 
failed a rou tine brain scan. 

Jones has been fold that 
there has been a slight deteri- 
oration from his 'previous 
scan carried out on hohalf of 
the British Boxing Board of 
Control. The promoter Frank 
Warren has arranged for an 
independent neurologist to 
study the scan today. 

Jones's fellow Welshman 
Robbie Regan, the WBO ban- 
tamweight champion, reti red 
earlier this year when he 
foiled a brain scan. 


Tennis 

Britain's Fed Cup team begin 
their attempt for a place in 
the world group when they 
meet Portugal in their first 
match in La Manga today. 


^iiey^:^ v ,i "if: ' poo 


| for me was Us Ineptness. He 


Australians never really 
recovered from an opening 
salvo in which the Blues foU- 
back Adrian Cashmore 
helped himself to 10 points 
from a try, conversion and a 
penalty. 

To add to the Waratahs' 
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SPORTS NEWS 13 


different class 


Tony Paley expects Michael Stoute’s filly 
to boost her claims for the f ,000 Guineas 


C APE VERDI hard- 
ened as favourite for 
the 1,000 Guineas 
after “winning” the 
GodelphJn yard’s trial gallop 
in Dubai at the weekend anH 
a could be Exclusive whose 
odds will be cut for the Shies’ 
Classic after the Nell Gwyn 
Stakes at Newmarket today 

There is litfle to choose be- 
tween Jibe and the selection 
pn their Fillies’ Mila running 
at. Ascot. in September when 
Henry Cecil's runner finished 
two lengths in front of Exclu- 
sive as the pair were second 
and third to Glorasia. 

However, that was an un- 
satisfactory race and both 
had problems in running so it 
would be unwise to read too 
much into the bare form. 
Jibe, who has had a muscle 
problem, has not had as 
smooth a preparation as fix- 


§"*[»• and Michael 

Stoutes Ally is given thenod 
over Ashraakat, who proba- 
bly failed to stay in the Prix 
Marcel Bomaac on Arc d5 
but who is fit for her reap- 
Pgrance and hails from a 
stable in fine form. 

nSfi**" 1 . 13111 has been 

for Danetime 
^•3p) - He never stopped im- 
proving last term and had 
Tomba back in third before 
being demoted a place for in- 
terference after finishing 
second to Royal Applause in 
me Group One Haydock Park 
Sprint in October. 

Proud Native is highly 
regarded by his very capable 
trainer and should go well 
while Monaassib must be 
feared if the ground has dried 
up sufficiently. 

Moon Gorge (3.45) makes 
some appeal in a typically 


King heads Scottish National 


B elmont king, with 

list 101b, heads the 
weights for Saturday’s Sta- 
kis Casinos Scottish Grand 
National at Ayr. 

The 10-year-old was 
among the 28 at yesterday’s 
acceptance stage but if he is 
pulled otft at Friday’s over- 
night stage the weights will 
rise 2 lib. 

“Belmont King, sustained 
an overreach in the Grand- 
National but that has 


healed up well,” said Paul 
Nlcholls, his trainer. "He 
cantered all last week and 
if I can get all his work Into 
him this week he will run. 

“If the ground is on the 
easy side Ottawa will also 
run with Timmy Murphy in 
the saddle.” 

Hill’s go 8-1 Brave High- 
lander, Dom Samourai, Ka- 
mikaze, 9-1 Ottowa, Sam- 
lee, lO-l Belmont Kin g, 
Cariboo Gold and Eudipe. 


trappy three-year-old handi- 
cap. She is race-fit and clearly 
on the upgrade after two wins 
already this year, inn(^ j n « , 
when running green before 
holding off Shaanxi Romance 
at Warwick last month 

On her breeding and the 
way she runs, she seems sure 
to improve further. There is a 
§ood word for Jila, who is one 
of a numb er who could figure 
if showing improvement from 
two to three. 

Away from a fascinating if 
tricky opening Craven meet- 
ing card, the best bet of the 
day could be George Dil- 
“Dgham (4.50) at Wetherby. 
He looked a horse to follow 
when winning in convincing 
style at Doncaster last month. 

This is the first entry since 
that win for Denys Smith’s 
runner who was had some 
fair staying form on the Hat 
He has Stan Mellor’s hat-trick 
seeking Nessun Doro to beat 
in a race which is not as com- 
petitive as the number of run- 
ners might suggest 

There are three confirmed 
front runners lined up for the 
Crossley Handicap Chase 
which will ensure the strong 
pace that suits Prince Of 
Saints (2.40). 

Jockey bookings suggest 
this is the stable's preferred 
runner over Ham FTEggs who 
has been a bit disappointing 
of late and is visored for the 
first time. 

For those who don't mind 
backing at short odds, the 
useful hunter Lord Relic 
(2.45) and Bright November 
(4^5), who won In good style 
last time, should double up at 
Uttoxeter. 



National hero Paul Car berry and Bobbyjo (nearest) start to get the upperhand over Papillon 


PHOTOGRAPH: MAXWELLS. DUBLIN 


Carberry follows in his father’s footsteps 


Ken Oliver 


T HERE was an emo- 
tional finish to yester- 
day’s Jameson Irish 
Grand National at Fairy- 
house where Paul Carberry 
rode a perfect race on Bob- 
by}©, who Is trained by his 
father. Tommy. 

The father-and-son part- 
nership was a popular vic- 
tory with Bobbyjo being 
backed to 8-1 from twice 
those odds. 

Carberry senior had won 
back-to-back Irish Grand 
Nationals for trainer Jim 
Dreaper on Brown Lad in 
1975 and 1976, while his 


son had never before won a 
National. 

This race has produced 
some tremendous finishes 
and yesterday’s was no ex- 
ception with the top-weight 
Papillon, ridden by Ruby 
Walsh, and Bobbyjo both 
responding to their riders’ 
calls. Papillon, giving the 
winner 111b, looked for a 
moment as if he would hold 
on, but the weight conces- 
sion proved just too much 
and be was beaten half a 
length. 

The English-trained run- 
ners, Call It A Day, and Full 
Of Oats, ran on gamely to 
take third and fourth 
places. 


"Call It A Day loves this 
ground but has had a hard 
race, so we will see how he 
is and whether he can go in 
the Whitbread Gold Cup 
next,” said trainer David 
Nicholson. 

Richard Hannon's two- 
year -olds may not be in the 
early form expected of 
them but the rest of his 
team are on song as Andre- 
yev ably demonstrated in 
the Quail Conditions Stakes 
atKempton. 

“This is a very good 
horse. 1 nearly went to 
Newmarket with him for 
the Abernant but decided 
he could carry his penalty 
here. He would have to go 


for the big sprints now,” 
said Hannon. 

Cut in the gro un d is also 
vital for Gam da, who ran 
away with the Listed Mag- 
nolia Stakes despite an ab- 
sence that stretched back to 
the Ebor meeting at York. 

Tailed off after polling 
too hard in the Great Volti- 
geur Stakes, he put his best 
foot forward to forge with* 
lengths clear of Uk raine 
Venture under Pat Eddery. 

“He was a nice horse last 
year but he got Jarred up 
and spent the whole of the 
winter in Ireland,” said 
trainer John Dunlop. 

Garuda may next race in 
France where he is more 


likely to encounter the soft 
conditions he needs again. 

John Akehurst could aim 
Marsad at Royal Ascot’s 
Wokin gham Handicap after 
the 12-1 chance gained his 
first victory in the Teal 
Handicap from Johnny 
Staccato. 

“This is the first one I in- 
herited from Dad that’s 
won. He said he was a nice 
horse and I did fancy him,” 
he said. 

Dante Stakes entry Raf- 
faello completed a double 
for Mick Channon, trainer 
of Queen of Scotland, and 
Richard Hughes with a 
comfortable win in the Fi- 
fleld Maiden Stakes. 


Newmarket Jackpot card with guide to the form 


TONY PALEY 


TOP FORM 


2.05 

235 

3-10 

3.45 
4.15 

4.45 
520 


Capri 


Exclusive 
MonGHgaro 
CWaltMi 
Dang Derek 
Sha m wr a n 


Omny 


Jbefrb) 

Traiddevieed Hero 
CMetMn 
Drain Derek 
W wf Out Yonder (nap) 

l track of 3ftn wtti right-hand bend at halfway. Straight course of iSm. 
i to son + Denotes bSntara. 

Done; No advaraage: 

Lang tow**s: Jacmsr (3.45) L Pmatt Ajr. 380 mbs. 

Seven day wtanenc None. . 

Bantered first fimes 3.45 Lore Academy. Vbmrwfc Nona, 
fipxes in brackets after toss's name denob days shea tast outtag 


Going: 


05HAOWHJ. STUD NH1 GWYN STAKES 3Y0 


301(11 

303(E) 
304 6) 
305(3) 
306(B) 
307(7) 

388 0 


meat {tSI)(D)J0nte 8-8 
iCaflarnfflCBmuia-fll 


'7f £ 20 , 000 <8 declared) 

nfr 

3 one . _ 

135- EUnmni(l7b A)ASfeton8-( 
13- tartart (198)10) USufeB-9 
412- J3n{lSn(p)flBHCKilH) 
i3«- ■HMrifap&RHnua-a 
3213- BnjMSbrtesittHlG Lew 8-8. 


CH4 



51- ttgntti (2(2) J Costal S-9 

9-4 JOe. 5-1 ASrata, 5-1 ftjpl Shys®. 1CM V^ne®, 2&-1 Bsfeanno, 33-1 Kanustta, 


2.05 


WTO) 

■UI? .41 

sons 

IMF) 
MS (11 
MSB) 
107 fa 
W»® 
*88(9 
THUS) 


APRLMAlDBi STAKES 3T0 

1m4f £4,386 HO declared) 

4WgataB)Muy9-0_ _ — 

63-Btatorn— nynegr~ 

2- OtetiagmnCteM . 

- ■ hcwm . 


CH4 


) Starts 9-0 . 
»9-0. 


. Pat Eddtay *80 

— J (total 

-in w 


iHCrUM). 


00- JfltaMHtay(t5«JCrttai9-41. 

•Swees!: 


6 laws 9-0. 


.LUU — 

.0 Bated M 

_W 


j 9-4 Cart 4-1 Innate. 5-1 Jott Rigta. B-1 Banker Dmny. Hgb tad M#ay. 10-1 9 Mb*. 12-1 
MUtraLEndMODaBta. 

raWfiBOE-tertiCtawntai, rtdteaw 1 tai;in aaaakMa(l 2 . UttaHOa AehanNatelBniai 
bOd. Gd JateteteSmitte^teoiiteat te«l«tei2LnMrDavlDChaeamaiaf U, 9MM 
2w c Donate n ante, Gd note Itowiy: Chond tew, parti nog 31 sol. no ci ate peaase ctaa too. 
ted i3,#W«dBtei0B»nLtW*ta intata, Gd ta Itate ^ interned ton 21 ant » cl 
19, TSWteShmfwfloncter nn*.6tt 


o -O C ABERRANT STAKES (SHOWCASE RACE) 

AaOwef £11,268 (11 declared) CHO_ 


»6f £11,268 (It declared) 
an p) 53 Gp i?vnte an (n)B9kiJtextai 7-8-8 
2K(7| 1202-1 Haaaataa(t7)(CqEOnniop7-e-8 

283(9) n233 1rtta(tS7)PmBIM«l4-e-8 

2M(ii| 33121- D«tenBtaapS4»BmiBaMha5-W 
2ES5) 30112^ nteUWMte (TO) CTVSoma^B 

288(1) 0120- DMotaa (28) (0H Catena 4-8-2 

2or(i0! stflO-T teanMB^eww-t — 
2080 SUM Ttatem«fn)nEAkn6-8 ■ 

208(4) OOW TtaFBantI57)R(bB»7-»-Z 
230(9 0U3&- «WOHbh(2B8nUSUs44 

2H (81 5CT1- Ite* Star (209) mJTofcr 4-6-11 


HU'S M*e 9-4 Dntate 5-1 MontaHh, ted HWw, 7-1 Itate Mffta teoOne, 9-1 Dateg Bdcl W-1 
OtaU 14-1 Tatarpw. 20-1 W M O w tai .25-1 ltePUnta.33-1 UwOSta. . 

TOKMtejM EtaKtaM, W teaaKU 8-1 PtooUNite «-1 ToKtM.lft0aAV*ttm.9-i Mtag Btaa. 
KH onia 14-1 Mom 20-1 WMCtaetai 25-1 ThePUnta. 33-1 MteiSta. 

UUMWESMBW 1 M DteOmA 11-2 Wte^T-IPiteNiteJ^^ Ban Wtete. W-1 1 

te.BteBk 14- iridhnw 28-1 NWOnatak 33-1 Ibenmta.IlaBbSta: 

cmLtadbK 7-4 Etaatei 5-1 Hanes*, 8-1 Pnrclt«l» loath. Wtetabte. ^-1 QsstwgBte. Crenr 
as. 1 t-Tlettaw. T6—T md Dim Z5-1 Ite Fteter, 33-1 UMtfiSac. 

rawi OaOE- DaMteeHaktertW'Kak'nDRwk oat nodi ttear. teats. S^htedtoalABitene 
tMaua tt 1 . ewe. MBMMta: Madi aA nddoo mine m n* M taloeg. baWng CntanCMjmj ■ nk tab 
MtanoM lacSUM tta 3A H DanoWr a ted. StSl BtateB nrHeUw. Daater2f at m sa nta 
Sett S tee tarn, bite »te ttert ■ * a VmSSa IaM> 9L My tatteiate: Hdtf ir 
‘ • 2fcn.no « eeHeonda tek Mel IS 1 * M*d Saw Hk ■* Ttaete Daw 311 M t ta « 
r B ted, a hood MK Ctmed (Mtae, state « «W « M Utah tel Si*, bate Lmf Msh 
— SthaftSfa. 
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htedStaBh. Uta Bataim (M4 SA bn 31 a ten no 6 1. Gd-fm MntaC Aten pmoitaiL tan ai el 
one inca. 7m of 1 0, 2H bted Lrmg Cte al Langctaop In 6f 1 . G8fm Doyif Shyaav Held m beadea; 21 out. 
no ai MMqitMidBt 4 tend EfltKar antenatal Gl & 1.81 WteBRUedaiA dear Miner II M. 
pate) ai M kitan. tateo BauiesBr * u Haplock S ntv 61 Btetaa* Case jl m 21 al te tede tel 
Utonfl. u no. 5fli ef 12. 210 tart ttame of Lore a terrain 71 k & 3 . 64 taaette [taefl. tetaa* on 21 
00t.tieaienappiBdtag8Hlli«lg^4tt° i 8.Stenllteedtn>aa to Bta te i7lB5HlG.6d-Fm.OinilCaWB: 
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8k 
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R» on ail of 5. ted MM Date Waged (Man in G8SIL Gmk Dana: Ptaweni oned 


uw M 3L n tapesdn, 2ed of 11 , Q teed Ttamtat a Kenphn 71. Gd 


Rnn. 48>olB,iil bated 


Yanio u ti lm Rn. Wei Oqt fa ta ; Led ad nynute a hal tafcng. 2nd J 8. 9 tend Success to 

Nonota lm. 6dfn Mac Shgnlm. M ol 8, 3 bated wunky Santa) a Fblestaie 71 wan, Gd-Fm 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jodeys 


19 An 


iMia 


LOattori 

PUEdduy 


XFdon 

lew* 

JMd 

TCMn 


80 486 1&4 

62 428 182 

43 286 140 

33 203 1U 

32 335 Si! 

32 341 M 


32 355 


-8384 

-7882 

-1982 

-4552 

-<5J2 

-8282 


9 -17687 


Trakna 


19 Rtas 


(MlSl 


MRACicfl 

JHto 
LM 
I 

JLOetaDp 
B Vitas 
MR Start 


229 268 
264 148 

245 143 

03 723 

290 107 
2G6 105 

270 105 


+3103 

-7486 

0589 

-214.3 

■11855 

-E651 

-12634 


Exeter (N.H.) runners and riders 


TORT PALEY 


TOP FORM 


tettaOl 


'££ 


Conk 
■BvPfl 

Saxon DJal 


22 S 
255 
3.3» . 

4.05 SnmDnka 

4J5 -• FtaTbeBta 

5.05 ; f.' Mamnog 
Twaw.'itoK^toidBd dre* of 2m wWi 300 wb nivln. 

SatHE Son. HBaw fci Plaoes. ♦ flawl p 

Laos liiftairr tawtara Etomtod CoUaste £2-25) K Bridgwater. 
tetackaMv. '167 rates . 

-S5&aSi'B«-rt 

figonsh bra*eB WtBr torse's nama donora d 89 pan»B«o«na 


R(VBt BARLE COMDITWiAL JOCKEYS 
HANDICAP WE® IE ■ 

2m 2f E2.215 0 dwiared) 

1J0S3P aml«(ll}ELJitelO-l» f 

34110 terttaDrt pi) Aftthe-TV? R-TtantoatoM 

12216- bntartill— IIQtWlW* 

8-11-2 


mas tatty (ta) 0RWMMW - 1 . _ 

3SWP Sate ta«OTCPBpta«ft-1M H 

pyufp ijL)|inete OS RFroet 9-10-0 — TOXantaft — 

BIStf tei»TteSta«sOTPflBI«Wan&-1IH) -.D SMtaB 

——m 9H iton liDdRi B-? ft* g “feU Sy aay ' 6 ~’ Bg * ml 
Qtep»Wkp9^.®-lA*i» ; «0-lSilvTwafi» . 


OTBRMDUHDN RflWI* JMtE 

2m3f 110yds£2,889 (17 

«1 Fte Bte (•} « ^ Famm-* 
neat wateMJJJiWi-fr 

220W TteSteaiMRWtaB-11-6- 
2-1 SrttatWJBftoCWl-l. 


.-0 


•^asSBSSffl^iBS 


7-1V0 . 


(BOOR teri H rt to w rerpratMt-O •— r:*5Sm 

' 054 Smtrn S 

S ZZZSLmm ■ 

pp. —I OieWpaavAfteteWBlfiW 
■40-9 . 


.XAfapnR - 


u * V?£*2 

xi ■ orsteetaatetaPaJS 8 ® 7 T” summit 

Bates 2-1 Srt* ^ 10-1 

ttSTiTi a» see, i*-i Jw : 


1 . 

3 

3 


J13WF 

3-3081 

(J222S6 


nuuMHB) BDGE HANUCAP CHASE 

2m 3f 1.10yds £3,686 (RdBdMKQ ’ 

5! fiBflfltt&IW 


-2I1P2 irtrt-orPriBnpnwwRtataS-BMC j Raw 18 

112151 SpMrtV<ZO)(EZkJajnB 8-10-10 V Manta 84 

634342 atart PTTrtn [ttlt P&ftrt 7-WH) B Donat 82 

11-4 Riwiar Pitea. 3-1 Caoano/. 7-2 B&aax Pace. 4-1 

7-1 UnarttaB. 12-1 *oon PBtait. 


Jg /\C WEATHSfflYS TURF NEWS PAPERS 
4flU9 JfflVKE HAHHGAP CHASE 


2rn7M 10yds £3.441 (n declared} 


2443BJ Ttan BtayfiB) (H| HTtanritate 

8 - 11 - 10 . 


CT« 


F32I23 Srcna Btei P9| B fiR P Htte 

7-1 V-B — — Mr * 

P3P-2P terttaeteiStarnOQrtr 

-4332 tented PR) ff) Jfi T Rater MW — 8 H**®* 
tan Gaena fl (fifiCna 10 -W-K) <1 


.tolHtofl 8* 


Buk Bag. 16-1 


10-10-8- i 

xn-® — J * 

bi-Vd Tb. ltaktar{ 2 d) N Itarie W- 10-6 

0-5404 cnartHrnrtkicHnRtanHWKMO-s B tern 

**sBxscBEsisa sir ,w 


A A £■ GRBS MIDDLETON EXETER OFFICE 
4v W V AIMVEflSARY HAffflKAP WHOLE 

2m 3f 1 1Qyds £3,013 (7 dedared) 


mBMeAaotebsDOBbla (71) pRHBwto 10-11 > Itea* — 

CT8P SS M W j»jj*6-TV4 — — JU * ,r * 

OlflF f rtn —rpzqwiksStenB 

.5-11-? - - » mn — 

12104 tefib 00 PAteta MO-13 . s .fa JJ 

^wn BtanJtaaMta (ZD RFBB 7-10-10 — i IW ■ 


-141306 Wtalrt td)rt I JoneaiO-lIM — 8taa_ E_J Jodta taW 
ram BMBaloWgH 1Ung 6-lfr3- JR Ewteft ff 
.uhMMI- 1 FI ItB « 5-1 Hflft In, 13-2 Raqt 7-1 

I DwblB, KM CtntaiWB'.DUB Stab. . 


5.05 


RACW6C8AWB. NOVICE HAWJKAP 
HURDlf 

2m 2f £2.448 (11 declared) 

MPVaS4M_ C“tea* « 

4-11-3 RFanagS 

B-rt-0 Olwart W»g 



SSS aiiBSt Rutted 5-10- 

5-iMtaHtetetei 


SEnqb. « 
B Fenton B 


m 83 


ta a w ucota n 540-0 . 

S-1 HbbL 11-2 Manas. 13-2 Patak CBSfa, 7-1 


10-10-12 — 


.* Hotata.fi) 86 


ftata.SWrSeafcS-1 N™ , 

te David Loder, the Newmarket trainer, 
SiSSa toSin the St Mcwden Ma^en aj 

Newcasfle yesterday when Efljj^raLtockai 

from Ss, defeated Pursuit 
VfcJ^by thrae lengths. “This horae has 
* lot from his only ma last year. 

teen showing 

some decent form at home.” 


Uttoxeter (N.H.) programme 


TONY PALEY 


"TOP FORM 


2.15 

Pflnrc..j Lad 

SaentVaBw 

18 

2.45 

LofdReSc 

LordRefic 

n 

3^0 

Look la The lltarar 

Test Match 

X55 

SparidngCooa 

Boy 

12 

4^5 

455 

Bright Howurabw 
Bala Dolphin 

Dright HsamtaMr 
DoUDolptala 

u 

5J0 

Casolwkhta 

Creotodshsw 



Left-banted oval track of iXra tatti 17D)ds run-in. Easy bends aid 

a a tew mduSakm. 

gs Good to Sot. * Denotes bankers. 

Long d tatn ea tzawadns: Daraier Banc (3^0) and Man Jockey 
M3) M Pipe. Dawn, 176 rales. 

Sranai day Mrianenc None. 

Baoherad Bra* fine: None. Wnfe± 3^0 Verywl 

F|gues in brackets eft* torse's name denote days since tetaaifl 


A g* HQRIffUUCE OATS M1V1CE HAIHMCAP 
l9uURDt£ 


2m £2,400 (6 declared) 

WffiS PiaiMiLxl(T7l PPFfetoi8-11-1C __ A Iterator 87 


01R Staten Satartp(M)nBH*lteMl 

4-41-0 SW lta« » 


116402 8tetaWhyffTO!CD)«B LSUM 
4-104 7 


S 19006 April SlMtakUSJ Marita 7-10-4 , _ 

1 040E taSgtaBlMCTWJBrte B-lM SDH 85 

Bote 8-4 PMmoLaa. 7-2 SM tatay, 4-1 State Saoeip. 5-1 BsnaMne. 
M Art Saw*. 8-1 Mldilpra Bl*. 


i €0*4 




HOIDff ARSUS HUNTERS’ CHASE 


2m7fCi,57400deciarefO 

SB0(*taw12-tt-l0 B Itondt , 
"J Mate 11-12-3. JCubM i 
IIDAM1 

^ : — ji 

A Osatal 8-12-3 FI 


4-122U InIRtae 
WB taken*.... 
-1221 U Do rt l Co Ba rt 
12-42-3 
ODIUM Etantaoi 
1«6FPRh||QH 


88 


(ZSHQMbc Grata) 


52-W RayfiSafaiM HtaStedar 11-12-3 A 
»644 Ita Bar (to fORTove 13-12-3 «. R 
0-2064 ItaBoteUMtoriDW WE Fra** , 

10-12-3 -~S» J 

3U1-P te**«TM9fi*MVtt-«._ 
P-22P1 Steal lilta (13) A Marta 8-11-12 A 


87 


m— 4-6 iml Me. fr-1 Sant Turih, 7-1 DoaUi QiacL 8-1 AntartSA M-1 
Tto Bate ftek, 16-1 toriaaq. Rtari Sa(te‘. 




PETHU DOUGLAS BtGDtffitHG LTD 
SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE 

2rn 4f 1 10yds £1 ,763 (IB dedarafl 

niHS vtawri on JNaufe 7-11-11 — . — .1 Moran * — 

a ?s*s 

tfUW) c««50B(329fi(BPBn» • 

Hrtsi w womgwi 

ssssanwira — - 

9-11-3 - 

BIRD- 


Mr J t Unaftn M 
' ‘ LOBaia M 


4W5O0 

OZBOa Court Taste 
402250 “ ‘ 


MPta 9-11-2 — - J 
jaw 10-10-13 — M 

^)(CO)WJ0rt 

11-10-11 = * 

42P-Q2 lata la Tta aMnorMMTtatarfBBC 
7-10-8 " L 

4H360 


+ — 
88 


— m « 

fiT) (CD) Ikss C D|*on _ . . 

— «** C Byte 


3011-0 S fcfci A P css (IT) (PI) B Itasrtn 

8-10-8 ------- 1 

aorn- ' 

250050 

2-0600 BnYBote, 

D0-P1 TrtrWen 
63044> TMdTtaBsnfc 


83 


ifiB^^UrtritamS-JD^ - * S Dncfc 


(ITJDMDCata HH _ 


83 
82 

68 

lim Mam MM__ Statata M 

1 P Bradcy 5-10-3 DMor* 84 

(38) BUMdjn 7-10-2 - S Kate U) 88 

: 5-1 Tiawjtton. 8-1 Lack to The tear. 13-2 tel Itek S-1 Drata 
dad Eqmr. 10-1 Aptaie Pax, Cnpah TancmL 


Wetherby (N.H.) 



TONY PALEY 

TOP FORM 

2.10 

Shpreraa Senotii 

SomatGanefiD 

2.40 

Prince W Sands 

HmirEgu 

3.15 

Fen Tenter 

EtacaHveDeskm 

150 

Share Opfians 

Grate Deel 

4.20 

LastOphoa 

moiwinin Lass 

4.50 

George DMnflham (nap) 

George DHBngbaa 


left-handed droit of lxm with 200yds run-in which fc slgbty upfifiL A (Or course which 

suits the long-stridng galloper 

Going: Good to sad. soft In places. * Denotes HHers. 

Leog detunes travelers: Teejay'n'attch (4^0 J Gokte, Strathclyde. 211 mles. 

Seven day tafamets: tone. 

Bfinfcend Ikst tnne 2.10 Wbingion Street 3.15 Qakeswanc 420 Hobnobber. Visored: 
2.40 Hera Ntggs. 

Rgures in bracKec after horse’s name denote days 'since last outing. F, RaL 


2 <| 


'2m 4f 110yds £3,073 (8 declared) 

00 botany p7)PBnura* 5-11-0. 

UTs Go UraErttai 5-11-0 

56 MrWattp3)JJefcrson 5-11-0 


B State - 


.... Uter - 


F60054 SortamCraas 09 MWEasaty 8-11-0 

0U-422 Sqntrt Gannin (21) J0U9-11-0 . 


Q20P Wortgta Stawl Pfl T Fastaty 5-11-0 


.A Dotal* E 
i a ren ame was 
RfaiHr* — 


Pars Sptaadta (H04) Ha EHuli 7-10-8 IkiFI 

0«m Brew (7230) JWtewi#* 4-10-7 „P Mtakrt ffl — 

BaOtafi 10-11 Sup« Oobui. 3-1 5ortm Onn 7-1 VUeBnra» SWA 10-1 (tarty. •* »«k 28-1 Urt So. 
PaTs tenliu. 33-1 Ocean Brae*. 


CROSSLEY HANDICAP CHASE 


'm £3.119 (B declared) 

144F3f Bagal Bnate (782) (CD) Iks SSotai 10-11-10 8 tart 87 

504Z1P Jail ten (q(D) Iks E Hcato 8-11-8 * Start 

-43MK BnBI Boss (II) (D)EU Knot 9- 11-1 J 


11231 Pita** Of Srtla (42} (P) M tawiund 7-1 1-1 ^8 tent* » 

412324 bn B^ra £6} (OQ PR M Honnn) 7-10-12.-. Ito C DrtM fi) * MO 

J311K taastor Itery pi) (E0) u w Eastatv 7-10-4 88 

-23252 Stadolu (B)(DJ JHBfioraid5-1tW) L Wj« BC 

P33431 Mata PBBBWit PR (WFtetei 8-104) 8 Stew 81 


BatBnp 3-1 Prince 01 Svta, 11-2 Ham We®!. Sb Onto Macs Pascals. 6-1 teta Rtn l» 1 7-1 »tew 6tay. 
8-1 Jkrsl Buz. Bate Baa 


3 ^ 5 MONTAGU HANDKAP HURWE 


aruf 1 10yds £4,739 (6 declared) 
212606 uto Bata tfi)p)JBifinld 7-iM 


1062-3 Bred Eartk (14R (D) J FanSte W-ii-12 — 


115013 FaaT«crierpi)fi)Flii*w6-ii-7- — 


II3UIJ iWitaiKi V - - -- -- — 

P344J0 BnndlwDasi0B(1®l*sMnMtT6-ii-4 

615000 CtairMte (U) M Tcopta W04I 

221.'4 TmMte HI (17) UnsSEWS 7-10-3 


■ Al 

-c Bate P) * 

A Dotal E 

.6 LMtaflO 


. ■ Stony* 
— 8 GMt 


Bafltog: 3-1 E«U» Deste 7-2 Tmler. 4-1 ftfd Barft 9-2 W* Hand. Tra Ite M. S-1 


0% C/\SVEIHemYU)NG DISTANCE NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

OaWl/3m 5f £5.075 { 6 declared) 


lEastate 7-11-10 m 
iSBkB-IM 

WESHSKf- 0 ’ 


pn 21 -— -. 

■31631 State 

■15133 SSSkSSffilMta^W-g- — 

■S3 gSSSfSiiS3MiiK“ 


— B Greta RtaK 

-HAHbawrt as 

—las 17 

B Sway — 


BiHfaB: 5-2 Stef OtaB. 7-2 art Srt Dta 9-2 Hrt Bta 5-1 Ikirt SBurd. 18-1 Eat Mte- 


4.20 


HOWARD BROWN MEMORIAL N0TOE HUNTERS' CHASE 


3 m if £1,067 (5 declared) 

L - yip UM (30 N WBsm 7-11-12 

H»taerCB) J Dorter 11-1 1-12 
Finn Start ffl) HI* 6-11-12 

■1B314 ma—fawa I ww W (0)1 RWri Ml-T 



i .1eMBtort«-.l»Mroi'W«l8-1W RWtel 

Bgtta 11-8 ua mart 6-4 Wooten Lass. 9-2 Hobnobbar. 12-1 MdHL 20-1 EEtab H Hrii 


4.50 


SANDBECK MOTORS HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m £2,950 (10 declared) 


DODSON & H0RRB1 HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 4f £4,81 1 (4 declared) 

-1TF51 SptadagCanpl)muhsVWtoapa 

9-11-10 U Ell 1 ilia n 

231230 BanaoearaBoyP^WJartoS-IM A HafitataH 

»12S- 88rtaflhEtorPm®(Mftiim7-TT-T Atairta 85 
8»d*f<J|p)(Bf) )ki UFtartj 

PHmb K 


■75224 




Canduckr. 


8-4 tearirino Cm. 8-4 Banwean Bay. 3-1 Brigter Srtla. 13-2 Ik 


^ ggHMCCwmarrs hawhcap hurdle 


1 2m £4,931 (5 declared) 


1-10 DJ 

}GM Moan 6-11-8 « 
ft-ll-S — Jl 


115100 Pa 
2221 OB Ha 

<37040 tortMJWHV 

1QZ50P SrttdSfinpnFAsatai 10-11-4 A 

2216 n M p ri Hib M rpH DteniMto 7-10-1 — SllftaWO 
9-4 BVANante. 3-1 tafen Jcta, 7-2 Itaa a Dnta 9-7 P||ML 


4.55 


OFSttl 

■6510 

D022P- 


MURRAY VSW0H NOVICE CHASE 

1 2m 5f £3.420 pdfifiHred) 

BatabaktapSTFinta 6 - 11 - 6 .. 


Thnbr 6-11-3 *JSS < S*S 

ml 7-11-8 — M SHfiteP) » 
Jrataiivii-2 -*“■“£ ® 

.«wm»7-lj-? ■S'S2» “ 

a 1323PSknvUltaBa(2B|IMn 10-10-11 — 8T«nW - 

Wttov 1-2 BaU OotaL 4-1 TnMtaL 8-1 TWO ftmt 12-1 J# 16-1 
Stanyitem " 


.MAGNET APPEAL MADBI HURDLE 

2m£2,495 (14 doctored) 

t» CPte|.(t1l )BlicCBal 5-11-e ■- ; — JUJBSSm 

3-14 CnrttarimfTTJfDJ RBato 6-11-6 — 8 w™™“* 

OOF BhbbklterienH WNn»n 6 - 11 - 8 — AltaW 
F-4PMBS5maMWJBnta7-ll-€_ ---- WW B 

OMHnrtMBHiiar 7-i>-6 ***■**£ f 

ffiJOP- 1fctPrtiS2)JW««7-l1-6 tSS — 

M Ttatnl fifi P Wrjnuna 7-11-6 

P SMMaSSIfS-ii®8 = 

iMBB5rfiisis=T'fE - 

PwtarP jamraww .. "«%2 » 

« CartD*rtfi7)MW*Mi4-l1-0... — T. L”? 82 
3 Tairti (J4T) J BWrt *-1 1 » fintaw - 

: 11-10 Cwte d MOrt 6-3 Trt,^ 1 MJ 5 !P±^f5S Eto lBa,lv 
D By. 20-1 Ughictl Got, 25-1 Uadnn. ItaraHa. W rat®. 


^5Sr(S®8ffl<astg-^ 


.81 Al 


6P133 
IB55F4 
■2WB6 
U6034J 
323216 
/24L211 

021421 Srtpa 
411040 RWS^PH 


P) » 


S S 

ia (ss) m f hkawfi 7-io-ia Mute — 



BPRytaR 


nMt* 4-1 Stage nBnghim. 9-2 ItosM) Dm 6-1 Lagri Uontea'a doica Fate. 7-1 Kh 61c. B -1 
aura 


Trainer watch 


ttoWMi ute nteMrarttna lor a Bewtoalnar todiw— Enter 225 EnetBrtBdOogaoB.J 
wterson to K Bridgwater 2^5 Red Phantom, S Meflx to P Rodford; 4.35 CniAynuEter. C 
Eo^tontoMrsS WStons; 5.05 Merawng, PMchofctoM Pfoe and Remember Star, ASmittito 
HssKWhHehousa. 

Ilewmarrtt 3.45 Indan Mbsite. J Dunlop to D Chappek 4.15 Thaayor, Saaed bin SUraortoM 
Tregonkxj; 5.S3 KavKJdetfi, crukTer ertenowr? fc? M 

Uttoxeter 2.45 FtuaMt. T Tate to T Wagstaff; 3^0 Haste, C HniBieytoTNeedafn ml Treed 
Ilia Beads, M Pipe to B Ltoweflyn; 5^0 Teraab. C Mann to J Btrkett and Time For AcSon, M 
TompHnstoCMem. 

Wetherby: 2.10 Pars Splendour. HOofcgridge to Hre E HeaBi; 420 Seach n Msd, d*B S 
SndDitoMssPFtooA. 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 






NEWMARKET 

WETHERBY 

UTTOXETER 

EXETER 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

771 781 

772 782 

773 783 

774 784 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Cuucesr s> to km a*mjltwks.ti8 Ac, arum how^umw BC2A4PJ. 

Guardian Cinteracttve 


. -■-«- xl:- L*,'. 


' ■'•.ii'V-.'I 





1 4 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 


Premiership: Tottenham Hotspur 1 Coventry City 1 

Dublin delivers 
Spurs to the edge 
of the dread zone 


Russell Thomas 


T ottenham looked 
behind with relief and 
forward with trepida- 
tion after Dion Dublin 
doused White Hart Lane's 
surge of optimism with an 
equaliser four minutes from 
time. All three teams below 
Spurs obligingly lost yester- 
day but Christian Gross's un- 
convincing battlers will drop 
into the dread zone if they 
lose at Barnsley on Saturday. 

Gross, the coach who keeps 
saying "I believe in my play- 
ers”, fleshed out his words by 
fielding the team who sub- 
sided at Chelsea. Even if this 
continuity’ was disrupted by 
Moussa Saib’s injury in only 
the second minute — the Al- 
gerian midfielder was caught 
on the head by Viorel Moldo- 
van's knee, momentarily 
knocked out and kept under 
observation for the rest of the 
game — then the bulk of his 
side Justified Gross's Faith. 
Afterwards Gross said Salb's 
injury was “not serious’*. 

Moldovan escaped a book- 
ing for ending the £2.3 million 
Saib's first home start so 
early and Gross sent on Colin 
Calderwnod. At least the Scot 
fortified Spurs' fragile mid- 
field. But their vulnerable de- 
fence was to lapse yet again. 

David Ginala. peering 
through luxur ian t hair, had 
the clearest sight of goal; the 
disappointing Chris Arm- 


strong and the flickering Jur- 
gen Korean ann rarely trou- 1 
bled a defence In which Gary 
Breen s tood out. and not just 
“This lofty presence. So the 
Frenchman again went alone 

for much of the match. ' 

When Ginala shot in the 
i first half — once after a thrill- 
ing 50-yard run past three op- 
ponents — the efforts went 
wide. When he crossed from 
right and then Left. Coventry's 
goal miraculously remained 
Intact A Ramon Vega header 
hit the bar. only for Ruel Fox 
to he ad the rebound oven 
then Steve Ogrizovic, mgMng 
his 500th League app earance 
for Coventry, agilely turned 
aside another Vega header. 

Ginola. wasteful or wonder- 
ful, was always in view; not so 
Nicola Berti, whose eye-catch- 
ing contributions early an 
soon faded from sight The 
Italian dramatically re-entered 
the picture after 67 minutes, 
soaring to head GinoLa's cor- 
ner high into the net, beyond 
even Ogrizovic’s reach Three 
home points seemed safe, with 
Les Ferdinand’s introduction 
shortly after half-time rein- 
vigorating his team-mates. 

With three quarters of the 
game gone, Coventry had only 
one shot to show — a Paul 
Telfer drive a minu te before 
the interval that fan Walker 
scrambled to safety. But his 
team's “poor quality”, as Gor- 
don Strachan put it. was not 
the only thing propelling Cov- 
entry’s manager from the 


J ORDI CRUYFF has 
emerged as the key 
player in Manchester 
United's attempt to sign Jaap 
Stam from PSV Eindhoven, 
with S tam claiming he will be 
at Old Trafford by the end of 
the week. 

PSV have reportedly put a 
£15 million price tag on the 
Dutch defender but it is be- 
lieved the United chairman 
Martin Edwards, who held 
talks with the Dutch club last 
week, has offered £9 million 
plus Cruyff for the 25-year- 
old. PSV last week turned 
down United’s second offer of 
around £10 million. 

Cruyff son of Johan, has 
failed to win a regular first- 
team place at United since 
joining them from Barcelona 
for £L4 million two years ago. 
He has not started a game' 
since October and his last ap- 
pearance as a substitute was 
in February. 

Stam. who is angered by 
PSV’s apparent efforts to 
block his move, has threat- 
ened to take them to a tribu- 
nal if they do not agree to 
terms with United. 

“Things will be sorted out 


Free, with 
this week’s 
Observer, 
the ultimate 
1970 World 
Cup souvenir. 


Start oledng tte first of mm ropristad 
PaaH World ftp fticfcer aftaos, cooptete 
■jttOfaarwzattfa wpu rls froitte am, 
flufasMytfetaSwlaj; BE 1, 


stand to bench In agitation. 

His teenage son Gavin bad 
just been carried off after an 
un penalised foul by Kilns- j 
manh. The midfielder 
returned but Strachan’s tem- 1 * 
per was soon reactivated. 
Seconds before the interval he 
complained b i tt e r l y to Totten- 
ham’s bench that they and the 
grounded Klinsmann, caught 
seemingly acddently by David 
Burrows* knee, were frying to 
get his left-back sent off! It j 
ended with Strachan shaking 
hands with Gross’s No. 2 Chris J 
H lighten in ti mnri midway I 
through the second halt 

There was still plenty of 
time for Spurs to live uneas- 
ily. The worst home fears 
were realised when a half 
clearance was neatly con- 
trolled by the initially 
“rested” Darren Huckerby, , 
who found Dublin with j 
enough space and time to take 
aim and deliver a low shot un- 
erringly past Walker's left 
hand, it was Dublin’s 20th . 
goal of the season. 

Gross conceded: “We are 
very disappointed but the 
other results went In favour 
of us. We have to defend bet- 
ter — a striker of Dublin’s fin- 
ishing quality, cannot be un- 
marked.” Such a lapse cannot 
be afforded at Barnsley even 
if Gross, confusingly, in- 
sisted: “We are going for the 
win.” Seconds earlier he sug- 
gested a point would suffice 
— "Barnsley have to win; we 
must not lose that one.” 
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minors 




Dublin’s fair ditty . ..the Coventry striker, right, celebrates his equaliser with Roland Nilsson photograph: phil cole 


coup 


I F a manager does: noth 
strike a defiant pose he is 
deemed to be acting fa an 
unprofessional manner,' so 
Liverpool's Roy- Evans- -wfll- 
continue to talk of titles and 
Crystal Palace's Altffia Lom- 
bardo will continue to dream 
ofsurvivaL 

Both, of course. wiU be dfe. . 
appointed come the season's ■ 
end. This was drab -stuff - 
what little excitement there 
was coming late in the game 
as Liverpool produced a 
rather familiar storyline. - 
The only unanswered ques- 
tion at Anfidd yesterday, was 
precisely whose testimonial - 
match were we watching? 

Those observers who have . 
spent the best part of seven 
months chortling while point- 
ing out that Palace either can- 
not play or will not play are 
misinformed. It is only when 
they tread the boards at Set 
hurst Park that they resemble 
a circus troupe. 

While Lombardo would he 
the first to concede that a - 
team are always more 
effective when allowed to per- 
form without die pressure of 
being required to succeed, 
there was much to applaud in. 
Palace’s football. It was too 
little, too late, but neverthe- 
less was still good to watch. 


Cruyff the bait 
in Stam transfer 


Wimbledon 0 Everton 0 


Derby County 4 Bolton Wanderers 0 


within the next three or four 
days,” Stam said. “There is 
nothing that is going to stop 
me now. I could not have 
wished for a bigger club to 
come in for me. Manchester 
United are mega and I think I 
will fit in perfectly.’’ 

Reg Brealey, the former 
Sheffield United chairman, 
has withdrawn his offer to 
take a majority shareholding 
in St Mirren, “to allow a con- 
sortium of new investors to 
step in". In a statement last 
night he said: "They have 
agreed to underwrite a 
£600.000 share Issue and also 
settle the debt owed to Barr 
Construction of approx- 
imately £400.000, making a 
total of £1 million which 
equated to the investment I 
had legally agreed. 

'1 said I hoped there would 
be no dissent to my initiatives 
for the club and was assured 
in writing that none would 
exist Since then there has 
been much media speculation 
about the whole ownership 
issue. I have no desire to see 
St Mirren on a stage other 
than sport and have therefore 
decided to withdraw." 


Dons bed down on 
optimistic ground. 


Derby play Grim Reaper 


Mark Redding 


Martin Thorpe 


A S a source of Easter 
Monday entertain- 
ment a trip down the 
local garden centre would 
have been more exciting. 
On a sunny afternoon in 
south London two sides 
supposedly fighting against 
relegation showed all the 
urgency of a retired couple 
choosing their bedding 
plants. 

Thanks to helpftal results 
elsewhere, the effect of this 
bag of prime compost was 
to increase Wimbledon's 
cushion above the bottom 
three to seven points and 
expand Everton’s to four, 
even though they dropped 
one place In the table to 
16th. 

The importance of this 
fixture was diminished 
slightly by the victories 
both sides picked up on Sat- 
urday. hut even so neither 
team could afford a defeat 
and in the end they both 
seemed more than happy to 
take away a point. Maybe 
that was the subliminal in- 
tention all along. 

Not that both teams failed 
to create chances. But Wim- 
bledon’s third successive 
0-0 home draw tells file 
story of their Impotence up 
front while Duncan Fergu- 
son continues to lead Ever- 
ton’s attack despite a knee 
in need of an operation. 

Wimbledon now face four 
away games in their final 
five but, given that they 
have won only five at home 
in the league all season, 
this should be counted as a 
blessing rather than a prob- 
lem. Everton, closer to the 
drop, have three games left 
at home — Leicester, Shef- 
field Wednesday and Cov-. 
entry — plus a visit to 
ArsenaL 

So. barring a freak on a 


Results 


Rugby Union 


Rtetanood 32 Bath 14. 

Rugby League 

IMIw'AT^Omntiwy (IV) 17. Hal Km 
Tryi Ktehlna O na ti ajM Trim Brim. 
BrsmaUL WHUsmaon. flr lgi Eaton Z 
Oropi Agar (Z058). 

WWnaa (24) M, tw Ito B (0) 18. W- 
■m T ria l Bloom 2, Ashton. Cunning, 
ham. O u ata r HewM 9. I wl nten. Trim 
Craig Z Weiatqr. Oaa l a i Gartland 3 (ZSD2). 

fj P H * ri a« 

Bette r no M. VortL (7) 11. Map 
-Man GieodMH Z Samoa. Simpson. 
Ooria Pries *. P ram Cass. Yorto Tilaai 
Moors Z al «i Pradoua. Drop, Brook 
(74a). 

MriH lria (12)SO, J w im (2maB. 

~i — — — " — -~r ~ "-—ii 

nil all I P Jonas 4. Bw r nwi Trim Carter. 
HaMH. McMillan, Ruddy. Ooria! Mar- 
wood 2 R21). 

Vaiiriri l 1 *) ia> (*f aa- 

wi nMm f Trim Fisher. Mafl. n toy. 
e~i« Fisher ft Ml I Trim Oartas. 
B d w aute . Flanagan. Laulla. Round. Oaafe 

Cooper (1.344). 
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bt J Alonso (Sol 6-1. 4-ft 6-t; 
IJMN LapenOl (Ecu) 4-*. 6-3. 


par with the Easter 
weather, this weekend’s 
results should have secured 
1 both sides’ Premiership 
: membership and each can 
now start tentatively pre- 
paring for a continuation of 
their respective debates 
about money for new play- 
ers and new grounds. 

Not that, as one would ex- 
pect, the Everton manager 
Howard Kendall is taking 
anything for granted. 
“Everyone is looking for- 
ward to enjoying this sum- 
mer,” he said, “but we 
can’t say that yet, until it is 
mathematically possible.” 

As for yesterday’s game, 
the least said the better. 
The first 50 minutes be- 
longed almost entirely to 
Everton. A diving header 
from Wimbledon's Dean 
Blackwell forced Thomas 
Myhre in the visiting goal 
to produce a handy reac- 
tion save after only two 
minutes but thereafter the 
home side’s attacks too 
often broke down through 
lack of support from 
midfield. 

Everton. looking more 
confident on the ball h»»i 
W imbledon, produced a 
flurry of chances. The best 
saw Gavin McCann’s shot 
saved by Neil Sullivan with 
his feet. The goalkeeper 
then produced a double 
save to deny Mickale Ma- 
tter and Craig Short. 

As the second half un- 
folded, so did Wimbledon. 
Cert Hughes should have 
scored when he broke dear 
in the area but shot wide, 
and the substitute Andy 
Clarke farther enlivened 
matters with a couple of 
blasts, one wide and an- 
other saved by Myhre 
smartly down by his post. 

And so everyone de- 
parted, with an hour still 
left to get down the garden 
centre. 


6-1; Q Brin eo (Sp)btJA Morin (C Rico] 
8-3. 6-1; H Carrriara (Spl M A Medvedev 
(Ukr) 7-6, 7-ft B UEbrach <Cz Rep) M J A 
VUoca (Sp) 4-6. 7-6. 7-6; T CMiari (Sp) 
M T Nydahl (Swe) 5-7. 6-3. 6-3; S Doto- 
dal (Cz Rep) M J B unite (Sp) 6-3. 1-6. 7-ft 
T — rim (US) M R Fromberg (Aue) 6-% 
6-4; J Hook (Ct Rep) bt F Lopez (Sp) 
6-0. 6-g; J T ri ri »e u (US) M F Santoro (Fr) 
6-ft 6-1; W Ramrire (SAI bt T Rsacon (Sp) 
6-3. 6-8: A (lamtaevl (It) U □ SancftM 
(Sp) 6-4. 6-Z A t hrill (Sp) bt S Navarro 
(Sp) 4-0. 7-5, 6-ft C Costa (Sp) M D Hf- 
Penflnoar (Bp) 6-3. 6-Z 
JAPAN ORBI (Tokyo): Fbst rotaodi Brio: 
* Mori (Aus) M T Suzuki (Japan) 6-Z 

6- 3: a P ries ri l (Qer) blMSHI (US) 6-Z 
B-1: J-M flsmhlB (US) M S Pescaeolkto 
(ft) 6-3. 6-Z R Schatttar (Qer) U C Vint* 
(Ow) 6-4, 3-e. 6-3: D Psririe (US) bt D 

Wfmaton (US) 6-3. 3-6. 8-0; B — cp Me 
(US) M K Flygl (Swe) 7-6. 6-4; J rm Lori 
(Noth) M H Kaneko (Japan) 6-4. 0-6. 

7— 6. Wnm Y Yi riill ri (Japan) bt N Ktlt- 
mula (Japan) 6-1. 4-8. 6-1; O Hlria— 
(US) bt M Soekl (Japan) 7-6. 6-Z T Tea. 
mgans fTCuBj M Mm Eun-ha (Kart 4-ft 
7-6. 6-0: to rtiseghnaisy (US) to J Lae 
(Taipei) 3-6, 6-Z 6-4. Dmdilaa; S Aae- 
oeelP B ung hw (JapaniKor) bt H Inoue/ 
*4 Inpua (Japan) 6-Z 6-4: K Kaaca/C 
—orri lu (AUriUS) bt Q Btpga/T Wu 
(Avar Japan) 6-Z fi-tf. 8-4. 

Baseball 

MOHICAN LNAOUri Boeton 6 Seatte 7; 
Cleveland 1 Anaheim 1Z Detroft 3 Baftt- 
mora ft NY YonkBea 7 Oakland S; Chicago 
Writs So* 1 Tampa Bay 4; Kansas city 3 
Mnnesota 7: Taxes 3 Toronto 1. 1 — drig 
rianiBijoe, fam 1. Baltimore [W9. L2 
WAia. G80|: 3. Tampa Bey (e-4v80o-«i ; 
3. NY Yankees (6-4-600-39: 4. Boston (B-5- 
-543-3): S. Toronto (4-?- 3S4-5I. Cri t it i 
Cleveland (W8. LZ PctBOO. GBO): 2. Mini 
neaatB (6-5- 5*6- aO; 3. Chicago White So* 
(4-6-400-4): 4. Kansas Cliy (4-7- J64-4K), e 
Detroit (3-7-300-6). Wash 1. Tans Mb 
LA. ftLCOO. GBO): 2, Anaheim (6-5- 5<sjfy 
3. Seattle (3-8-273-3S): 4. Oakland 13-7- 
-222-36). 

NATIONAL LBAOUS. Montreal 4 Chicago 
Cups 1; Philadelphia 2 Atlanta 3, Pii£. 


T HINGS look grim for 
Bolton Wanderers. They 
may not be quite dead 
and buried but the trolley is 
waiting outside the mortuary 
and a nice, clean slab has 
been prepared. 

Defeat at Derby County yes- 
terday kept, them third from 
bottom, two points adrift of 
Tottenham but fast running 
out of games. History sug- 
gests they will need at least 
seven points from their 
remaining matches — ■ against 
Leeds and Crystal 'Palace at 
home, and Aston Villa and 
Chelsea away — even to con- 
template a second successive 
season In file Premiership. 

“We were just not at the 
races today,” said the Bolton 
manager Colin Todd at the 
dub where he wot two champ- 
ionships in the Seventies. 


“When you’re in our position 
you have to show more grit 
and deter mina tion, but we stfli 
have belief and I can assure 
you you’ll see more of the old 
Bolton from now on in.” 

This was a game of one half. 
Derby scoring all their goals 
before the break. Two from 
Deon Burton and strikes from 
Paulo Wanchope and 
Francesco Balano took the 
home side up to seventh place 
and back on course for 
Europe after a run of four de- 
feats in six games. 

In perfect conditions at 
Pride Park Derby at times 
played perfect football, almost 
all of it in the visitors' half 
The damage was done during 
a crucial 10 minutes in which 
Bolton lost their goalkeeper 
and conceded the two opening 
goals. 

In the 26th minute Burton 
headed back a Rory Delap 
cross from the right and the 


gangling Wanchope took 
what seemed an age to get a 
bouncing hall under control 
before abruptly turning away 
from Chris Fairclough and 
shooting into a gaping goaL 

Five minutes later Keith 
Branagan came for a comer 
and took the ball confidently, 
only for his left knee to give 
way. Gavin Ward replaced 
him, but his first meaningful 
act was to pick the ball out of 
the net in the 36th minute as 
Burton lashed it in off the 
crossbar. 

Ward was again helpless 
three minutes later as Burton 
beat him to a long clearance 
from the Derby half to score 
his third league goal since 
joining from Portsmouth for 
£1 million. Then Baiano ex- 
acted revenge for having ear- 
lier been denied a penalty 
when tripped by Neil Cox to 
slot in a shot from left to right 
via the foot of the post 


Sheffield Wednesday 1 West Ham United 1 

Atkinson misreads bland writing on the wall 


George CauHdn 

T HE sense of anti-climax 
was palpable. Given their 
position, Sheffield Wednes- 
day’s point was valuable, but 
Ron Atkinson's contention 
that “that was as well as 
we've played since I’ve been 
here" was no more than a 
blatant attempt to rewrite his- 
tory. Hillsborough supporters 
muttering dark phrases like 
“not too good to go down” 
were more on the button. 

Yesterday's defeats for the 
three bottom clubs still makes 
that drastic scenario an un- 
likely outcome but only one of 
Wednesday’s remaining four 
matches is at home. 

Not that he would admit it, 
but Big Ron’s problem is that 
for all the undoubted attack- 
ing promise, theirs Is a threat 
more implied than acted on. 


burgh 7 Florida 3; Mlwaufcee 4 NY Matt ft 
Colorado 4 Cincinnati 10: Ban Dlago 4 Ari- 
zona 2; San Francisco 2 St Louis 1; Loa 
Angolas 7 Houston 6 (lOtrms). I wrlhn 
ariwriga- Bnc T. NY Meta (W7. L4, 
Pntme. GBO): Z PtllladeJpHa <0-*-.60<Wft; 
3. Atlanta RFS-S45-1): 4. Montreal (3-6- 
■273-4), 5, Florida (1-11-.0BMK). C l tfri 
1. Chicago Cuts (WB, L4. RZ687. GBO): Z 
MKwaufcse (7-4-636*3; 3, St Louis (7-4- 
636)0: 4. Pittsburgh (7-S-.583-1); S. Hous- 
ton (7-6-S38-1X): 6. Cincinnati (6-B-JOO-2). 
thtt 1. San Oega (WHJ, LZ PctB33. 
GBO): z San Frandaco (7-5-583-3); 3. Les 
Angrias (5-6-.455-4S): 4. Colorado (44- 
•306-JK). 6, Arizona (2-10-1 67-8). 

Basketball 

MBAi Char lode M Detroit 86; Urimi 82 
New York 81; Seattle 103 Houston » 
Washington 81 Atlanta 81: Toronto 109 
New Jersey lift Boston 87 bxSana 83: 
Vancouver 106 Phoenix 128. I lairiig 
■frinBngii Eastern CiWsr— list Atria- 
1. Miami (W66. L34. Pet. 696. GBO): Z 
New Jersey (4MB-J3B-12X): 3, New Yortt 
(42.37-533-13); «. Orlando (3840-/404-16): 
S. Washington (3840-.4B7-1SQ; 6, Boston 
(3S43./44B-1BX); 7. Philadelphia (3040- 
J8M5). Cana ri i i. Chicago (WHO. Lia. 
PJL7W. GBO): Z Indiana (55- J3-. 705-6); ft 
Pari ode (48-30-816-12); 4, Atlanta (47-31- 
■«SM3); 6, Cleveland (45-33-^77-15): 6. 
Milwaukee (35-43-448-25): 7. Detroit 05- 
44-.44MM); 8. Toronto (16-66-.182-45). 
W a at e m Paata ranaa* Mlihaaati 1. Utah 
<wsa. LI 8. Pct.756, GBO); Z Sen Antonio 

(63-25-6786). 3/ Minnesota (*2-36-538- 
17): 4. Houston (40-39—5D6-1SX): 5. DeOas 
I20-ES-J53-3S); 6. Vancouver (i860- .231- 
41): 7. Denver (10-88-.12B-48). R a ntH ei 1. 
Seattle (W58. L20. PCL747. GBO): Z LA 
.Lakers (57-21 -.731 -Oft; 3. Pnoenlx (53-25- 
tt-OTr. 4. Paritand (44-34-664-14*); 5. 
Sac r a m e nt o (27-61-A46-81X): 6. Golden 
SUte (18-62-205-42*); 7, La Clippers (16- 
62-J084aX). 

Cricket 

OHHUY MATCH (Fori BbaMUl. SA): 
South Africa 231. 49A overs: Sri Lanka 
232-4. 46.4 overs. Sri . Lanka won by six 
SIMMS. 


Paulo Di Canto, Benito Car- 
bone and Petter Rudi are all 
proficient at getting the ball 
to the edge of the penalty area 
but after that become a great 
deal less effective. 

* “We could have been four or 
five up after five minutes,” 
said Atkinson, but that was a 
claim contradicted by the evi- 
dence, apart from an early 
sidefooted volley from Rudi 
which was deflected away. In- 
stead, It was West Ham who 
strolled into an early lead 
1 when John Hartson chased the 
ball to the touchline and laid it 
back for Eyal Berkovic’s low 
shot into the bottom corner. 

After Andy Hlnchcliffe hart 
unwittingly blocked a rocket 
of a header from Samassi 
Abou, Wednesday belatedly 
began to press forward, 
though without much convic- 
tion. Harry Redknapp's sug- ! 
gestion later that “at half- 


ri TnAu Barbados 285 (8 Campbell OS). 
TrMdad ft Tobago 303-7 (0 Gangs 138. R 
Smith 61). OmMmm Jamaica 148. 
Guyana 103-6 (Murphy 4-42). 

Cycling 

ORVAN S-OAY RACK [ScolfcunQ; Stag. 
4 (7Z2 irtHoal: 1. M Illingworth (Team 
Brtle) 2hr 48mln 2Ssac; Z B Smith (Soot- 
tanddarka Contrscla); 3, J Clay (Team 
Brito); A M Lovan {Team Ambraale); 5. S 
Bray (POM Spqrs-Wales); B. C Newton 
(Team Brito) an eame Urns. I6md nnaraBi 
I. J Clay 833 2ft 2. C Newton at 4Ssec: 3. S 
Gambia (Linda MCartnay RT) 1.04; 4, M 
Lovan 1.09; 5. D Wilson (Scotland-Clariia 
Contracts) same lima; 6, s Bray at MS. 


Hockey 


■UROnlAH CW VHNMRt CUP. Man: 

A Dtv (Den Bosch, N*h)- rm Den 
Bosch 4 Ekaterinburg (Rua) 0. SMUu 
Egara (Sp) 2 Rocztowlec (Pol) 1. . B Mr 
(Rome), took Monoouge (Fr) 1 Pembroke 
W (Ire) 0. . Wotwecu A Dhr (Leuven. Bel): 
M Amatordam 8 Dinamo Sumy (Ukr) Z 
S/4, am (ScO) 1 Berilher IBM* (Sic- 
ily): Rwk Valdohs (Sp) 0 VshnjrykKe 
(Liu) 0 (0-2 pane). OMK Cktanla (It) 1 
N e wtown (Wal) *. 

BBMOHU CLUB C*SHtPi Bar A Dhr 
(Terrassa) FViH Amsterdam 1 At Tar- 
raaaa Z S/4 Bb Line 0 UMenhomt (Gar) 4. 
B Dl« (Braaschaat Bel): Ffcab Dragoos 
(Bel) 2 Reading 5. 6/Ba. WMuairch (wal) 
3 Partlila (Fhi) 3 (3-4 pens). W«» A 
M* (Trent Park): Ptoab Slough 1 Russet- 
shatm (Ger) t (2-3 pens). V4«ta> Edin- 
burgh L 1. HGC (N«hs) 4. 

Ice Hockey 

MHLi New Jersey 5 Florida 5; Chteago 1 
Phoanla ft (toltoa 4 Sl Lotde Z-LauBtog 

■4BLI 1. Pittsburgh (W37- L34. TIB. GF214. 
GA164. Pt»8Z); Z BldlalO (35-27-16-201- 
176-Bft 3. Boston (36-28-13^06-184-85): 4. 
ktontreal R84I1-1 2-228-18B64); 5. Ottawa 
Pl-^Wte-IW-rn: B. Carolina (3M7-8- 
?g^S?- T <L ■ ■toriut 1. New Jersey (W47. 
L22, T10. GF21B. GA158, PIS104): 1 PWla- 


time I thought we would go on 
and win the game" seemed a 
fair one. 

Fairer still was another de- 
served eulogy for his centre- 
half Rio Ferdinand. “He’s a 
dream, an outstanding 
player." Redknapp enthused 
after a majestic performance. 
It was certainly no fault or the 
19-year-old England prospect 
that his 58th-minute headed 
clearance allowed Jim Magil- 
ton to score his first Wednes- 
day goal with an angled turf- 
trimmer from 12 yards. 

Having lost U times away 
from Upton Park this season, 
Redknapp was satisfied with 
a draw which keeps West 
Ham's hopes of European 
qualification simmering 
nicely. "Ten points from our 
fast five games will probably 
do it for us,” he said. What 
Atkinson would give for a fin- 
ish like that 


rielphla (41 -26- U -232-184-93 1: 3. Waahing- 
52 .E^ 30 " 12 - 208 - 197 -® 4 *; 4 - m tetonctom 
raws-l 1-204-21667): 6. NY Rangers (23- 

38-18-190-225-64): 6. Florida (24-41-14-186- 
7. Tampa Bay (17-52-0-146^55- 
43). W natnn i Conformal Co i lito 1. 
Dtflas (W47. L21. Til. (»234. GA16Z 
PISttB): 2. Detroll (44-20-15-246-187-103): 
™ H3-39-M39-TP4.92): 4. Phoanlx 

3l 1 ®*- 1 W-72): 6. Toronto (28-42-9-166- 
236 651 Fm dmtM i. Colorado (W37. L26. 

TJ? QA199 - P ' 3B °K Z- L 08 Angslas 
i¥21'!i‘ aiT - 2T2 -* 3 4 * * * >' ®- Edmonton (33-37- 
1tW06-2i&.76j: 4. San Josa (33-37-9-202- 
aB-Tq: 5. Calgary (25-^-14-207-23^64); 
*■ v "*Ouvor 1 25-40-1 4-221 -265-6* J; 7. An- 
«"e*m (25-41-12-193-248-62). 

Motorcycling 

WORLD SUPB18IK8 CHAMPIONSHIP 
<P ont n gfc>" P»rk): Mtkk roof, Racn 
““ ’• N Haga (Japan) Yamaha: Z T 
Corear (Ai*) DucaD; 3. P-F Chill (11J Ducatl: 

lNZ > Honda: 5. A Yanagewa 
JCawssaW; ft C &Jward3 (US) 
Honda. Modi 7. c Fogarty Ducatl: 8. j 
Wtotoam Suzuki; 10. S HI slop Yamaha; 11. 
c KM-raMk! : 1Z N Hodgson Kawa- 
aalu; 15. Ran a, 1. Haga: 2. Coreer 1 C 
Fogariy (GB) Oicail; 4. SI I grit: 5. ChUL ft N 
MaekmM. (GB) Yamaha. LndtoTrtn)- 
*’’2* L HfS® 91 P“i Z- corear 70: 3. Fo- 

4. Slight S3. Tnr e.a i.u . t World 
jojw; Ro«ri Onoa 1 . P casoli (III Ducatl: 

Z Y Briguat (Swte) Ducatl. a M Meregalll 
(it) Tftmaha. 



{7 JO uniass stated) 

Football 

UBFA CUP: 9owM>aL aooood logr L»- 

2I0 fl) v ADctfeo Madrid (0) (7A5I. Spartak 

Southampton (7AS).' 


Motor Sport 


nwmH touhbco car mop (Thru»- 
teri): IMit aw Round 1: 1. R Ptydmi 
(Swa) Volvo; Z j Plow (GB) Wiliams 
RonauiC 3l J Thompson (GB) Honda. Foa- 
tarw now no, aid *j 1A Menu (Swltz) 
WBIama Renault Z R HydBlI (8m) Volvo 
Z J Thompson (GB) Honda. Tlaiiilfcim 

J. R Rjrdali (Swe) tnpta. 2 . a 

J PXB * > too*. J Thomp- 
Sfl™! ■Yinriaitiu w'a. 1. Volvo: Z 
Hondo, 5, Vauxhail: 4. Renault; 5. Nissan. 
T^atotot 1. Wlinama Rad rig. 2. Honda 
Spurs ft Volvo 540 Racing (TWR): 4. Vmne- 
luD Spore 5 Team Peugaot 


OPR V Oxford UU (7.46). Saoond DtY- 
■ ktau Bournemouth v Walsall (7.45). Luton 
v Cttesterneid (7.45). 

RYMAN LKAOUBi Saoowd DMdan MS 
Police v Tooting 6 Mitcham. Third Hv 
totem Camberiey Tn v Doridng, Epaom & 
Ewell v Wingate & Finchley. : 

DR URTim LSiOUh — n. If Dtv- 
Whnw Moor Green v Evesham UW. 
ARMOTT IN BUR ARC B NORTHBRM 

m—ltopi C B -tori — 

wood Tn v Tow Law Tn. 

Founts LKAOUfi Praetor Mvtotom 
Man Uid v Birmingham (7.0). HreX Okr- 
Wf MkJdlesO rough V Wolverhampton 
(7X1). Oldhom v West Brom (7 jO). B sao n d 
Dhitataa* Burnley v York (7.16). L—e iw 
R a i l Ikak Shed Old v Wrexham 

(TO). 

HCMIKTBlLWaUHntDkrim 

Porto mouth v MUlwwl (12.0); 

PUSH LBABUfc Pr—dw Dhrlatom Gton- 
avon v Coleraine (3J>). Gfantoran * Bally- , 
mena. Lhdlald v Crusaders. Omagh Tn » 
CIHtonville. fm Dtotafam Bangor v U- 
mavsdy utd (3.0). Dungannon Sanaa v Bat- 
lyctore. Lame v Newry. 

Rugby Leage 

NATIOHAL CONFIMRCI I BAOUBr 
Tfrd nM d w E a atmoor v Outton. Leigh 
Ea« v Wigan St Judas (7.0). 

Cricket 

IWUCAY MATCHES (11 SO): F6R- 
nar*ai Cambridge UMverelty v Northamp- 
tonshire. The Pm kmi Oxford Unlveislty v 
Suesex. 
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of this week teaching his 
players how to defend after 
they let victory slip in the last 
minute at West Bromwich Al- 
bion yesterday. 

They found themselves two 
goals in arrears inside 10 min- 
utes after Lee Hughes and 
Kevin Kilbane had capitalised 
on poor marking. But Sunder- 
land forced their way back 
and ahead through two goals 
by Niall Quinn and one from 
Kevin Phillips, his 29th of the 
season, despite having 
Michael Gray sent off for 
kicking out at James Quinn 
in the 37th minute. They then 
paid for another defensive 
mistake when Hughes 
sneaked in at the Car post 
“We will always score but it 
is time we secured a couple of 
clean sheets,” Reid said. 

Charlton and Middles- 
brough moved level on points 
with Sunderland with 1-0 
away victories against strag- 
glers. A penalty by Clive Men- 
donca gave Charlton the three 
points against Port Vale and 
Middlesbrough outclassed 
Reading, who remain bottom 
of the table. Marco Branca got 
the goal after eight minutes 
but Boro bad Craig HignetL a 
second-half substitute for a 
puffed Paul Gascoigne, sent 
off in injury time. 

All the bottom four lost 
which enabled Bury, who de- 
feated Bradford 2-0, to put 
some daylight between them- 
selves and the relegation 
places. David Johnson se- 
cured the three points for Ips- 
wich at Portsmouth after only 
eight minutes and left Alan 
Ball's side with only three 
points to show from their past 
seven matches. 

Dele Adebola’s last-minute 
goal at Maine Road kept Bir- 
mingham’s hopes of malting 
the play-offs alive and pushed 
Manchester City closer to the 
drop while Crewe defeated 
second-bottom Stoke 2-0. Ash- 
ley Westwood and Chris 
Lightfoot getting the goals. 


Football results 





John Lawson 


nears seventh heaven 


OTTINGHAM For- 
est after four succes- 
sive victories and as 
_ happy an Easter as 
they come, need only five 
points from three matches to 
guarantee an immediate 
return to the Premiership. 

For half an hour yesterday 
Wolves’ local pride and their 
lingering hopes of making the 
play-o£fe made for an even 
contest 

But goals by Andy Johnson 
and Pierre Van Hooijdonk in- 
side six minutes in the first 
half decided the issue and. al- 


Nationwide League 


| though Wolves improved 
I after the break as Forest lost 
their fluency, Kevin Campbell 
rounded off proceedings to In- 
jury -time . 

Although Forest have an 
eight-point advantage over 
second-placed Sunderland, 
their manager Dave Bassett 
refused to take for granted a 
seventh promotion of his 
managerial career. 

“It’s an indication of how 
much of a battle it has been, 
and still is. that we have had 
to win seven or our last eight 
games to get into this posi- 
tion.” he said. “Having 
reached 89 points you would 
think that might be enough to 


celebrate promotion but we're 
not there yet 

“1 think the players were 
delighted with toe result be- 
cause it puts pressure on toe 
other te ams but we were cer- 
tainly not ■ dr inkin g cham- 
pagne in the dressing-room. 1 
would like us to go and win 
our last three games and not 
worry about any thing hap- 
pening elsewhere. " 

The opportunities opened 
up for Forest once toe visi- 
tors' central defenders Keith 
Curie and Steve Sedgley had 
been booked. That allowed 
greater freedom for Van 
Hooijdonk and Campbell, who 
have scored 56 goals between 


them this season, but toe 
breakthrough came in toe 
sand min ute from the mid- 
fielder Johnson. 

Chris Bart-Wflliams's free- 
kick was meant for Van 
Hooijdonk and Campbell but 
Johnson seized on the loose 
ball as Wolves appealed for 
offside. 

“To lose the goal toe way 
we did was a real blow,” said 
their manager Mark McGhee. 
"We believe quite strongly 
that It was offside. AH the evi- 
dence on television suggests 
it was and it was another de- 
cision that's gone against us 
and cost us toe game.” 

Six minutes later Steve 


FIRST DIVISION 


FA Carling 

i i.iy-uillj 


P W D l_ F A P1» 
34 at T 7 64 25 *7 

32 19 9 4 56 28 65 

33 1C 10 T 57 36 58 

33 17 3 13 S3 38 54 

34 18 8 12 SO 37 54 
33 14 9 ID 54 48 51 
33 14 7 12 48 41 40 

33 T4 7 12 45 41 40 

34 14 G 14 42 43 48 
33 11 12 10 39 39 45 

32 11 11 ID 39 33 44 

33 13 4 16 41 45.43 
33' 10 11 12 31 34 41 

34 11 8 16 48 61 41 

33 10 9 14 31 39 80 

34 9 11 14 38 47 8S 
34 9 0 18 34 52 38 


West Brora 

Oxford Utd 
Bradford 


43 24 9 10 77 49 81 
42 24 a 9 70 39 81 
42 19 14 9 6H 40 71 

41 18 16 7 60 44 70 

"is" l?" 16 10*56 "35 67 

42 17 10 15 49 45 51 

43 17 7 19 64 M 58 
43 75 12 16 45 52 57 

42 16 8 18 57 56 56 

43 14 14 IS 44 50 BA 

42 16 5 21 48 59 58 

43 14 10 19 41 83 52 

42 13 12 17 48 50 SI 

43 13 11 19 49 65 SO 
43 12 13 IP 46 67 48 
43 10 19 14 <1 54 40 
43 12 10 21 SI 60 46 

42 70 16 16 47 58 48 

43 11 11 27 49 52 44 
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Kama. ShwwooO. Hanary, OaUcftar, DafcUo 
(Buo»79), Wfloox. R ttcrofl. McKMsy (Rfctey 
Tit HancMZ. Sw6» inot maOf Bream*. FBm. 
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Adxno, Aorta (RjMBl hgttn Orormar* 
[Kufjbaa 87). Pwtour. PMtt. Garda. Sobs {od 
nsam. Wien, Cru*4 Namungar. 

Alb 28212. RaO U J BodOTham PE« Laoa»- 

Darby Co — W4 Bolton' [0>O 

WandaopaW. Burton 37. 40 
Hdano45 

Bab Poom. FWran. Powell. Van Dor Lam. 
ffenctiapa.Oatto fKodUk 73),BeMMn. Eranta 

Sabao BraragaNWaid 34).Cae, FM 
t PMOM o n Oi.ntOWWon.Atofr— .Fawtogd 

<3*mm4fl. soaridan. Todd. ftantoanBlato. 
Ta*ter. SoU teteia^PMBpe, 

«02a«. Man 0 JOattaBMrOtofldwTl- 

Uw arpoot— (ig Cnrttol P»l — K >}1 


Berry <U2 Bradford _|0|C 

E«s41.QawtS3 

tor Woodward. SmaB. Osar*. LuiWtt. 

Bolter. EMis, Matthews. Anaarong Jcjkvos* 

Swan. Subs (not teed)- Rigby. Sasorsay. 
•Mom. 

Bradford Walsh. UcAnaspla. 5 error. Rsmafia 
(Bollard 6SL SowaKVartf/ 79]. OSiMfi. 
Lawrence, Pepper Stainer. Eaintoi tic-ray 
54LBtfta 

JU&&570. MK ALes=ti<WoIoeniBnpWi>. 

Cm* - gff Stoko ptO 

Wectwooa 16.ughtsacs48 
Onwa Knerton. Bignot Smim.WMtenwJ 
(Uraraora>3s). WaU 0 n. u 9 W 0 d.Sir— ; iRr<a» 
90). Whatoy. Ardteotoa (Tierney «?). iottnaon. 

Mil SouSiofl. Pk*e/ mg. Nyanon (TaoSe 6BJ. 
Sgwdtaon. Twee*. Kaan. HeeSL Waflace. 
UBbttouma. Crowe. Kavanagb (MacKecute 
77). SuB (not aaadt; wmala 
Ato 5.759 Raft RJ Hants tOdord). 

■ton City — TOO K nuhi ghm — Brt 
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P W D L FA 
43 27 11 5 72 39 
43 20 13 10 55 40 
43 20 11 12 64 63 

43 20 10 13 69 59 
43 19 12 12 66 58 
43 19 12 12 59 47 . 
43 18 12 13 62 45 ■ 

1 «l7~lVlVci 47 1 

43 15 18 10 60 54 , 
nt 42 17 11 14 56 42 ■ 

42 15 15 12 66 53 

1 42 16 12 14 Si 50 ■ 

43 14 IB 13 60 S3 

f 43 IS 19 16 59 5S 

43 18 9 18 54 58 
UM 43 13 17 13 57 53 
43 11 21 11 57 51 1 
43 14 10 18 54 69 ! 
43 15 6 22 49 52 I 
43 13 10 20 48 67 . 
43 B 22 12 47 48 - 
43 9 7 87 50 79 I 
43 6 W 21 34 80 i 
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OHVAUXHALLCONFBIENCB 3 

Cheltenham 1 Herelord 2 Fambo rough 4 
Qmeshead 0: Halifax * Southporia. 
Hadnesford 0 Morecamhe 1; LeekTn 2 
Woking 0; Norttanch 1 Kidderminster 
7; Slough 1 Yeovil 1; Staiyundge 2 Rush- 
den & D'mamte 4: Stevenage 2 Dover 
£ Teitord 1 Kettering 1; Welling 2 Hayes 0. 
T 1 ■ ■ a iinniBnm 1 Halifax P38 
Pts83: 8 R ft D'monds 37-69; * Wbklng 

38- 65. 

IMBOmiEUIUBhaMtarDb- 
ieioa: Accrington Stanley 1 Bomber 
Bridge 1: AHreton Tn 1 Boston Utd 2; 

Btyth Spartans 3 Altrincham 3; Chorley 2 
Coiwyn Bay 0; EnVey 1 FrJcttey O. 

G Uriel try 2 Runcorn Z Leigh RMl 2 Lan- 
caster 0; Marine 1 Barrow 0. Leading 
d—tof 1 Barrow P37 P»76: S Boston 
Utd 38-7?; 3 Leigh RMl 37-68. Rret 
DMml*: Bradtord PA 5 Farsley Celtic Z 
Buxtrn o Bel per Tn Z Congleton Tn 1 
Qt flawed Tn 1; Dtoylesden 2 Ashton Utd 
1; Flixton 0 TraBord 1 ; Gretna 0 WhM- 
ley Bay 7. Harrogate ini Whitby 7 n 1. Lin- 
coln Utd 1 VYrtron Alb <7. Slocksbrldge 
PS 0 Eastwood Tn 3. 

HVUAH LEAGUE} Premier Dtv- 
bi o nt Aylesbury 0 Chesham 0; Baslng- 
stcace 2 Oxford C 1; Bishop s Stanford 
2 Hcybrtdgo Z Carshalton 1 Sutton Utd 5; 
Deg ft Red 2 Purneet 2; Harrow Bor 0 
Hendon ft Htchln 1 SI Albans 1; Bngaon- 
lan 2 Dulwich 1; Watton ft Horsham 1 
Yeading 1. LeacSng itamUnga 1 
KlngatonUm P3b Pis79; 2 Sutton Uld 

39- 73: 8 Boraham Wood 35-68 FM Mw- 
laiaaa Berkhamsted Tn 1 Barton Rvre 

0; Greys Alh 2 Billencay Tn 1. Leather- 
head 2 Whyte/enfe ft MaWonhead utd 

1 Hampton 7: Molesey 3 Croydon Z Rom- 
tord 0 Ley ton Pennant ft Samoa Tn 0 
Chertsey Tn 1: TTiama Utd 3 Abingdon Tn 
ft Wokingham Tn 0 Aldershot Tn 3: 
Worthing 0 Bognor Regis Tn £ Second 
Dtviftaaa Banatead Aft 1 Horstam Z 
Batklng o Tilbury 3. Bacttord Tn l Leighton 
Tn ft Bracknell Tn 4 Hungertord Tn 1; 
Canvcy kland 3 WHham Tn ft Chaltont St 
Peter 2 Marlow ft Cheshunl 2 Edg- 

ware Tn 2. wealdslone 1 Nortftwood 1: 
Windsor ft Eton 7 Egnam Tn t; W vnr^ 
hoe Tn 2 Braintree Tn 3. TWrd Otewn— 
OBplon l Ford Uld 3: Hertford Tn 3 
AvHey i; Lcwas D Harlow Tn 1. 

DR MARTENS LEAGUE: Premier ^ 

OI»teioix Cambridge C 0 Button Alb 1; 
Crawley Tn 1 Ashford Tn Z Hastings 0 
Dorchester ft Merthyr 4 Forest Green 0; 
Rothwall Tn 1 Grestey Hvra ft Salis- 
bury 2 Gloucester C a: Slttingboume l St 
Leonards ft Tamworlh 3 Kings Lynn 0 
Leertfng a fHtot g t T Merthyr P38 PtsSft 

2 Forest Green 38-79, 8 Burton Al- 
bion 38-67. Mliffamf DMsIera Braefcley 
Tn 0 RC Warwick 1; Bite ton Tn 2 Stour- 
bridge ft Blakena/1 4 Shepsbed Dynamo ft 
itkaston Tn 3 GranQmm TnZ Rounds 

Tn *H»«eWffr UU l; SollMl Bor 1 Paget 
Rngrs 3; Stafford Rngre 0 SuttolvCold- 
fleld Tn ft Wisbech Tn 5 Corby Tn ft 
t oB tt a m Ohrbtew CtwImateTd C 1 
Bafdock Tn ft CioderfofdTn 2 Newpon 
AFC 3: C i rencester Tn 1 Trowbridge 
Tn 1: Erlth Z Belvedere 2 DarttonM: Fare- 
ham Tn 0 Newport (low) 6; Fleet Tn 2. 
Fisher Am London 5; Margate 1 Tonbridge 
Angels ft Weston-S-Maro □ Clsvedon 
Tn ft Weymouth 4 Bashley 1; YateTn 2 
Witney Tn 3. 


W i Mimi Atherton LR 0 Clltheroe ft Black- 
pool Rvtb 3 NanfwKh Tn 0: Burscough 
4 Haslingden 0: Cnsdderton 2 Hoftar OB ft 
Gloasop HE 5 Darwan 1: Preset* 

Cables 1 Atherton Collieries ft Sallord C S 
Maine Rood ZVauxhall GM 3 Moss- 
ley 0; Warrington Tn 0 St Helena Tn 1. 
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P W D L F A Pte 
32 20 4 B EG 38 04 
31 18 6 7 £0 34 80 


32 15 10 7 60 34 55 
32 18 5 11 43 36 53 

31 12 5 14 63 80 «1 

32 8 9 14 37 47 85 
32 S 11 IS 38 E0 35 
32 9 8 15 47 98 SS 
32 II 2 19 SB 49 35 
32 6 10 18 37 64 0S 





Dtvtetaa 25 Dulnn (Peterborough). 
23 Whitehall |Mansfiwa> a* 

Col. . 


Second Division: Bristol City 1 Watford 1 

Amiability first 
among equals 


Forest fire . . . Andy Johnson opens toe scoring against Wolves to set op a win which took Forest to within five points of the Premiership john simtbi 

First Division : Nottingham Forest 3 Wolverhampton Wanderers 0 


Stone crossed from the by- 
line and. when Campbell’s 
shot was blocked. Van Hooij- 
donk beaded his 33rd of toe 
season from toe rebound. 

The second half saw Wolves 
fail to capitalise on their 
openlngs as Forest lost their 
way. Steve Bull blazed over 
within a minute of toe restart 
and his replacement Dougie 
Freedman missed an open 
goal. 

Although Van Hooijdonk 
uncharacteristically spurned 
an easy chance. Forest com- 
pleted their excellent Easter — 
six points and as many goals 
— ^ hen C ampbell scored from 
Bart-WHEams's pass; «- 


David Foot 


T hebe seemed to be 
more handshakes 
and generous words 
of mutual a dmir atio n 
than beefy challenges in a 
singularly good-tempered 
game between two teams 
destined for the First 
Division. 

The chemistry was there 
for all to see at manage- 
ment LeveL John Ward, In 
charge at Ashton Gate, 
used to play alongside Gra- 
ham Taylor at Lincoln, be- 
fore assisting him off the 
field at Villa and Watford. 
Taylor, he will admit, was 
bis mentor; in- toe pro- 
gramme he wrote of his af- 
fection for Watford and 
close friendship with their 
manager. 

The draw offered a nice 
sense of symmetry in a sea- 
son when City and Watford, 
now separated by a single 
point and fighting only for 
the championship, have 
demonstrated they are the 
two best teams. At the same 
time they will need, on yes- 
terday’s evidence, to pur- 
sue a busy summer in the 
market place. 

Taylor, cruelly maligned 
in his England days (*T 
know people will go on 
remembering that”) has 
been Involved in eight pro- 
motions daring his 26 years 
as a manager. “Not a bad re- 
cord, is it? As for the cham- 
pionship- there could still be 
a few twists and turns be- 
tween the two of us." 

Ward, a sentim entalis t by 


Second 

Division 


pULHAM rose to third place 
■ after a 5-0 romp at Craven 
Cottage over second-bottom 
Carlisle, who had Tony Hooper 
sent off for foul play. 

By toe time Hooper was dis- 
missed Paul Peschisolido bad 
netted the first three goals, 
lifting his season's haul to 19. 
Paul Moody’s penalty, imme- 
diately after Hooper departed, 
and Tony Thorpe completed 
toe rout 

Grimsby slipped to fourth 
after a 2-1 home defeat by Bris- 
tol Rovers, who moved within 
a point of the play-off zone as 
Barry Hayles sewed twice to 
take him to 24 for toe season. 

Hayles struck in the 39th 
and 42nd minutes after 
Grimsby had taken an early 
lead through a Kevin Dono- 
van’s 18th goal a penalty. 

Wrexham stay fifth despite a 
3-1 home defeat at toe hands of 
10-man York. A Neil Thomp- 
son penalty cancelled out 
Mark Wilson's goal for Wrex- 
ham before Richard Cresswell 
hit toe winner nine minutes 
from time. Neil Tolson was 
sent off for violent conduct in 
toe 70th minute. 

Wrexham's setback enabled 
Gillingham, in sixth place, to 
move level on points with toe 
Welsh club, although they 
could only manage a 0-0 draw 
at rock-bottom Southend. 

Northampton could have 
moved into the play-off zone 
but conceded an injury-time 
equaliser to Jonathan Macken 
in a 2-2 draw with Preston. 


nature, referred to all the 
signs of respect shown by 
both sets of players and sup- 
porters. “That's how foot- 
ball should be,” he said. 

But he could not hide his 
embarrassment over the 
state of the hitherto impec- 
cable Ashton Gate pitch, 
where the England Mon- 
archs featured in an Ameri- 
can football tournament on 
Saturday. “I sincerely hope 
we s hall never again stage 
a show-case match on a 
pitch like this.” Taylor 
called it: “Scruffy, a shame 
for the players." 

The game reflected the 
air of amiability, with Wat- 
ford consciously keeping 
things tight and City get- 
ting nowhere for a long 
time. Just as the home team 
lack the thrust of the de- 
parted Shaun Goater, so 
Watford mis s the pragma- 
tism of the injured Bonnie 
Rosenthal. 

Greg Goodridge offered 
most entertainment; he 
often needed two markers 
as he juggled. By way of va- 
riety he attempted to take 
one throw in from deep Into 
the crowd, earning himself 
a gentle rebuke from the 
referee. 

The enterprising Peter 
Kennedy saw his fiery shot 
brilliantly saved by Keith 
Welch in the 64th minute 
but. as the ball spun away. 
Jason Lee followed up to 
score. Four minutes later 
the substitute Rob Edwards 
equalised after Sean Mc- 
Carthy’s header came back 
across the goal from Brian 
Tmnlon’s free-kick. 


Thinl 

Division 

M ACCLESFIELD'S attempt 
to leap from the Confer- 
ence to toe Second Division in 
successive seasons gathered 
pace when they took advan- 
tage of Torquay’s 2-1 home 
defeat by Rotherham to move 
second through a 2-0 win at 
Moss Rose over Barnet, also 
chasing promotion. 

Goals by Efetoibore Sodje 
and Philip Power extended 
Macclesfield's remarkable un- 
beaten home record, with 
only eight points dropped 
from four draws in 22 
matches, and they are now 
two points clear of Torquay. 

The champions -elect Notts 
County, 19 points clear, were 
2-1 winners against relegated 
Doncaster, whose manager 
Mark Weaver claimed after- 
wards that he he will not be 
in charge against Colchester 
on May 2. “At 12 o'clock today 
I was told that I needn't worry 
about being at toe last game," 
he said. 

Weaver also suggested that 
a takeover could be on toe 
cards: “AH I can say is I’ve 
just heard that someone else 
is interested but I don't know 
any more than that” 
Colchester moved up two 
places to fourth after a dra- 
matic 4-3 win at home to Hull, 
who hit back from 2-0 behind 
after 13 minutes to lead 3-2 
with li minutes to go. Joe 
Dunne then grabbed Colches- 
ter’s equaliser before Karl 
Duguld’s winner arrived in 
hyury-time. 


3 CMK4 

4 B y p rion 

5 Sououinpion 
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* Dcroy 
v Uskxaor 
« Arab 
v BlatKtturn 
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Team talk 

The independent news and reports setvice 

0930 16 86 + 


Araanal 

60 Hudd.Town 

74 Sheffield United 

88 

Aston VIBa 

61 Ipswich Town 

75 Sheffield Wed. 

89 

Barnsley 

62 Leeds United 

76. Southampton 

90 

Birin. City 

63 Leicester City 

77 Spun 

91 

Blackburn 

64 Liverpool 

78 Stoke City 
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Blackburn swept aside before Ewood Park blizzard 
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Parlour game . . . the irresistible Arsenal midfielder fires his second goal past Alan Fettis with the Blackburn defence nowhere to be seen wotograph: clive brunskill 

Premiership: Blackburn Rovers 1 Arsenal 4 

Arsenal on the rampage 


David Lacey 


O LD TRAFFORD 
retired last night 
to the sound of ap- 
proaching guns. 
The cannonade 
that blew Blackburn Rovers 
apart at Ewood Park has left 
Manchester United staring 
down a barrel, or in Arsenal's 
case a double-barrel. 

A 4-1 win. Arsenal’s 11 th 
victory in 14 Premiership 
matches, has taken Arsene 
Wenger's ebullient team to 
within a point of the champi- 
ons at the top of the table. 
Arsenal have two games in 
hand. United have only four 
to play. As United' 8 manager 
A lex Ferguson observed after 
Liverpool's 10 men had forced 
a 1-1 draw at Old Trafford on 
Good Friday, Highbury now 
holds the balance of power. 
Having worn down Newcas- 


tle United's massed defence 
on Saturday Arsenal swept 
through Blackburn's thin 
cover last night much as the 
snow blew across Ewood for 
most of the second halt 

Three goals for Arsenal in 
the first 13 minutes ended the 
match as a contest and by 
half-time they were four 
ahead. Blackburn managed a 
goal themselves in the second 
half but their defence lay in 
ruins and Marc Overmars 
might have had a hat-trick 
with better finishing. 

A week earlier Blackburn 
had lost 3-1 at borne to United 
after overrunning their oppo- 
nents in the first half with 
football which even Ferguson 
was moved to describe as 
“quite brUUant”. last night, 
however. Roy Hodgson's 
attack was without two 
frqqawHai components, Chris 
Sutton and Damien DufL both 
kept out by weekend Injuries. 


In Duff's absence Jason Wil- 
cox resumed his normal left- 
j wing role with Callum David- 
son, signed from St Johnstone 
for £1.75 million In February, 
making his first appearance 
at left-back. From the start 
Blackburn's defence was 111 at 
ease with itself and elemen- 
tary errors were ruthlessly 
punished by Dennis Berg- 
kanrnp, returning from a 
three-match suspension, and 
Ray Parlour, whose gace de- 
stroyed the opposition. Pat- 
rick Vieira, needless to say, 
ruled the midfield . 

Basically Blackburn's de- 
fence turned up for the game 
70 seconds late and *■■?:■*» phas- 
ing a lost cause there: > As 
Remi Garde took a . -in 
on the right Bergkamp . . aed 
away from Davidson and 1 
found himself with a clear 
run to goal after the bail had 
flicked off the head of Ste- 
phane Henchoz. Bergkamp , 


then beat Alan Fettis with a 
low shot Into the Ear corner. 

After six minutes the speed 
of Parlour’s sprint on to a 
return pass from Bergkamp 
again exposed Blackburn on 
the right The cover was non- 
existent as Parlour broke 
clear to drive past Fettis. 

Arsenal's third goal was 
even more preventable. Em- 
manuel Petit sent a corner on 
the right short and low to 
Bergkamp, whose 25-yard 
shot pierced a crowded penal- 
ty area but was blocked by 
Fettis. It should have been 
cleared but Parlour headed 
the queue of Arsenal players 
waiting for the rebound and 
again his shot was true. 

Understandably Arsenal 
relaxed a little, concentrating 
more on possession than ag- 
gression. On the half-hour 
David Seaman's first serious 
save, dropping on Kevin Gal- 
lacber’s sharp downward 


header, off e red a reminder of 
the potency that still lay in 
even this depleted Blackburn 
attack. 

But four minutes before the 
Interval a long clearance from 
Nigel Winterbum found Nico- 
las Anelka outpacing the tat- 
tered remnants and impu - 1 
dently showing Henchoz the ! 
ball before whipping it away, 
drawing Fettis off his line and 
scoring Arsenal's fourth. 

The home supporters booed 
their players off at half-time 
but within five minutes of the 
second half GaUacher, oddly 
unmarked as Jeff Henna’s 
cross dropped to his feet, 
restored Blackburn spirits as 
the blizzard took over where 
Arsenal had left off. 

On Boxing Day. Arsenal 
were 13 points adrift of Man- 
chester United. Now. like yes- 
terday’s snow, they are mak- 
ing a nonsense of seasonal 
assumptions. 


Premiership 


Jim White 
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W ITH a month to go 
we now enter the 
last lap of the Pre- 
miership season, 

th«t part known as the mind- 
game mile. It is around now 
that Alex Ferguson cheers up 
the nation with some ofhis 
publicly aired mental barbs. 

As the football becomes 
tense and scrappy. Fergie 
distracts attention from the 
lack of entertainment out on 
the pitch and decides to keep 
u s enthralled himself by firing 
off psychological Stinger 
missiipg even more potent 
than Ronaldo with a ball at his 
feet in an airport during 
Ra s ter holiday delays. Or at 
Least, that is what the develop- 
ing myth workshopped up by 
pundits and commentators 
would have us believe. 

It all started two seasons 
ago when, according to legend, 
Kevin Keegan was so wound 
up by Fergie's mental incendi- 
aries that his head blew up, a 
sight which totally under- 
mined the Newcastle dressing 
room, ensured the lads 
stopped playing and thus 
surrendered the league to 
their closest challengers. 

Then last year it was Arsene 
Wenger who was supposed to 
have capitulated to the master 
of the mind game, as the tab- 
loids now routinely refer to 
Ferguson. Unused to the wiles 
of the Premiership, the 
Arsenal manager, if we are to 
believe the script showed an 
inexperience in his public ver- 
bal jousting with the master 
which communicated itself to 
his dressing room and put the 
Gunners off their final stride. 

And. as this season 
approaches its Climax, such is 
the growing mystique sur- 
rounding the man that every 
Ferguson remark is pored 
over for evidence erf another 
mental master-stroke. Shake- 
speare has seldom experienced 
such textual analysis. 

On Sky Andy Gray chuckles 
knowingly as he deconstructs 
the United manager's latest 
Obliged to fill hours of specu- 
lation time. Gray interprets 
what may, in some quarters, 
be reckoned statements of 
the blindingly obvious 
(“Arsenal are now in the driv- 
ing seat” or “Blackburn are 
the best team we have played 
this season”) as utterances of 
such psychological complex- 
ity they could form the basis of 
the script for the next series of 


Newcastle United 2 Barnsley 1 
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Shearer nod pierces the gloom 


Michael Walker 

I N certain northern 
counties the end of last 
week was said ' to be all 
about the hand of history. 
The beginning of this week 
then, in different northern 
counties, was all about the 
hand of relegation. 

Since winter began, relega- 
tion’s icy grip has tightened 
alarmingly around Newcastle 
United, pulling Kenny Dal- 
glish's stumbling men back- 
wards and downwards. It 
seemed shock alone might be 
enough to drag them down to 
floorboard level, whereas 
Barnsley, forced to live 
within the shadow of the foil 
all season long, have ap- 
peared Inured to slipping Into 
something less comfortable. 

And yesterday, in the psy- 
chiatric ward that Is now St 
James' Park, Barnsley's fa- 
miliarity with their circum- 
stances kept their mood up- 
beat, even when behind, and 


only the dramatic hut typical i 
intervention of Alan Shear- 
er’s growing forehead five 
minutes from, the end denied J 
, Barnsley a valid and valuable j 
point 

I Until then Dalglish's in- 
| creasingly neurotic team had 
wandered about like drugged | 
patients. They had managed a ■ 
scrappy goal, Andreas An- 
dersson at last breaking his 1 
Tyneside duck; but overall 
Newcastle's performance was 
as bad at it gets. No zest no 
I coherence, no confidence, and 
Faustino AsprULa, watching 
from the directors’ box, must 
have been suffering from dis- 
orientation as well as 
frostbite. 

Then again Newcastle have 
been like this for some time, 
even when Asprdla was here, 
i Dalglish, looking thinner 
than usual, acknowledged as 
much: “It’s not the kind of 
football I was brought up on 
i but the players are sacrificing 
their beliefs to win games. Its 
i not good for the purists but If 


it beeps us in the Premier- j 
ship, then that’s fine.” 

It has come to this: relief 
and gratitude for a late win- 
ner over Barnsley. Shearer’s 
header — from the first 
second-half effort Newcastle 



Shearer . . . late winner 


had on target — came via 
Robert Lee, popping up on the 
right where Keith Gillespie 
had been so disappointing. 

Lee’s cross was deep 
enough for Shearer to peel 
away from Arjan De Zeeuw, 
who claimed that he had been 
fouled, and Shearer’s forceful 
butt gave David Watson no 
chance. “It was just a run-of- 
the-mill cross,” said a de- 
flated Danny Wilson, “but 
that man was on the end of it 
De Zeeuw reckons he was 
pushed but I think he was just 
in the wrong position.” 

Refusing to let his disap- 
pointment overwh elm his ap- 
preciation for the stubborn- 
ness of Barnsley's dis play , 
Wilson added: “We still have 
a lot to play for, no one has 
really pulled away from us 
today. The Tott enham game 
is a massive one.” 

Indeed it is — on Saturday 
at OakwelL Barnsley remain 
two points behind Spurs but 
Wilson's team are blossoming 
In the grit at the bottom. 


All the football played yes- 
terday. and there was not 
much of it, came from the vis- 
itors, Neil Redfearn impecca- 
ble as usual and Ashley Ward 
always available. It was not 
often penetrating — Shay Gi- 
ven’s first serious Involve- 
ment came with the 50th-min- 
ute equaliser — but it was 
solid. Redfearn and Ward 
combined for the goal. Ward 
collecting his captain's centre 
and driving low at Given. It 
was a for from fierce shot but 
Given spilled it and Jan Aage 
Fjartoft collided with the peat 
as he poked the ball home. 

The brief spurt of optimism 
that had accompanied An- 
dersson’s opener just before 
half-time — a header after 
Shearer’s shot had rebounded 
off the crossbar — evapo- 
rated. it returned with the 
winner but Newcastle are still 
not safe; four of their remain- 
ing five games are away from 
home, beginning at Old Traf- 
ford on Saturday. No points 
there then. 


O Where will the people of Northern Ireland be when their heroes are gone? 
Now they return to normal life, to die mundane, the humdrum, the 
worries about the mortgage or the rent. It is the piquant, ironic tragedy 
of all warriors that what they are supposed to be fighting for is peace 
and when they get it, by and large they don’t know what to do with it. 


Linda Grant, G2 page 7 


Across 


1 Wine served in company 
. susceptible to inffoenca (7) 

5 Tommy’s secret (7) 

9 Mgel, though uncertain 
grasped the way to shtee (7) 

10 Fix a handle to (7) 

11 Everyone is gathering round 

the lady for a gardening class 

P> 

12 French novafet no t the fast to 
cause a stir? (5) 

13 Temporary housing around the 
river. This one? (5) 

15 Mai. say, to boss: “ft depends 
on suitable post” (4,5) 

17 A duke put an and gave a 
lecture® 

19 Some rambler redoubted 
tracks, havkig gone astray (5) 
22 Goffer prepared to steit round 
the West Perhaps ft suited him 


23 One has ne e dl es fr o m the metal 
company reduced (6^) 

25 RequkBd: a thousand to go into 
spedalpoGc8tomakeup(7)' 

29 Joy’s an aunt, say? Not right (7) 

27 Oneforfetuner — new RAF 
appeal without a penny (7) 

28 OW actor gathers Scottish 
expression that’s of two 
syteblesm 

Down 


1 Part of book on a part of B4>te 
showing series of tableaux (7) 

2 it’s blocking ai entrance. Keep 

moving (7) 

3 Vegetable in Edinburgh, we 
bear, is cheap (5) 

4 Initially dieted with mostly 
snack meal In preparation far 


5 iron hit too forcibly? (5} 

6 Priest one ordered to act as 

mediator (9) 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,247 


7 Startte with a noise around end 

. of night (7). 

8 One puts down a marie to get 
oneln?(7) 

14 Exerciser's monotonous 
routine^} 

16 Ready to overtook faults ki 
mostly boring refined man (9) 

17 The case of one serving 
abroad? (7) 

18 AbitofdrilOrtstnjmenQone 
can imagine (7) 

20 Hashy fliers* angle O’) 

21 Upset can mate one angered 

(7) 

23 The odds taken about a Gttie 

gamble (5) 

24 One associated with poetry 
books a refig jous education 
brought up (5) 

Solution tom o rrow 


























